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ABSTRACT 

Assuming development is a process that involves the 
generation, diffusion, and realization of new opportunities, this 
paper discusses the following: (1) The Development Process: Facts and 
Issues (re: visible unemployment; rural to urban migration; the 
dualism of labor markets in the less developed countries; population 
growth; and the disequilibrium of economic life in the development 
stage) ; (2) The Attributes of Development Man (adaptive and* 
innovative) ; (3) The Formation of Competencies and the Transmission 
of Information (an economic analysis of people-changing processes; 
skill mobility and the markets for "jobs" and "work"; how different 
types of competencies are acquired; information "fields" and 
''resistances" to information) ; (4J Toward Progressive Agriculture 
(target groups in education for agriculture; substitution and 
complemen taries among schooling, extension, and research; maximizing 
the efficiency cf information systems) ; (5) The Rural Nonfarm Ecopomy 
(symbiotic relationships in the developing rural nonfarm economy; 
dualisms and continua in skills and in scale; education, 
communication, and innovation in the nonfarm enterprise) i (6) 
Strategies for the Enlargement of Opportunities and Their Realization 
(the elusiv meanings of integrated development; the 
interdepen .es of education and de ve.lopment ; economic incentives 
and agricux cal progress; unleashing the energies and ingenuities of 
ordinary man) . (JC) 
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RURAL PEOPI£ AND RURAL ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT^ 

by 

Mary Jean Bowman 
Unlviji*slty of Chioac^o 

Tr> I r'odnc to ry t'omn rks 

'rhore in nothing now about concern with rural economic development. 
Indeed, research Gcholarn have done brilliant work on apiculture, from 
genetics to economics, in this century and right up to today. In addition, 
the PAO, various governmental aid agencier, and some of the leading foundations 
have sponsored agricultural research and progrcuns for its dissemination in 
the LDC's, Resear-^hers were ahead of the agencies (whether national or 
multinational) in perceiving the imbalance in development policies with their 
biases toward industry, and thus in perceiving the need to shift emphasis 
toward agriculture. I*}ven policy-makers who were pro-agriculture let actions 
lag behind wordr>. There were demands for food, but policies that lowered 
profit in producing it. Early attempts to socialize agriculture were grotesque 
failures despite many socialist successes in other fields. Moreover, since 
World War II smaller non-farm ent apprises have rso^ely been regarded as of 
major development importance, even though it is just there (as in agriculture) 
that improvement in opportunities for exercise of skill and alertness by the 
average man pays off. Governments have overtaxed agriculture, discouraged 
village traders, and inflated the ambitions of young people to do other things. 
None of these actions encourage the development of ordinary people or the 
rural economy. 

Concern about the forming of human resources for economic development^ 
again^ is nothing new; it has been pervasive since the end of the war and has 
older roots. Moreover, among both historians and economic theorists who have 
turned their attention to this problem, there has long been recognition of the 
vital importance of what more lecently is termed the "non-formal" and the 

*The author is indebted to the Guggenheim Foundation for enabling her to spend 
a year in work on "the economics of education in a world of change." This 
paper is an offshoot of that work. « 



"inlormal" (ninnational nontor:*. !lcn;ovof', \urtll Vi)ry r'ocrntly t.ho voico'^ uvrinr. 

mm! point., .lion-: \'ilh (.hor.o ur^^ritj^; Mu' iinpor I ;in«'r of l.hc* :iiii;fl Irf 
non-l\'U'm <^ntf'rM)Tvi:;f^;{ in Mir diri'iijuoti ol* (N^ononuc (lovi^lopmrnt, liavi* biM^n 
lan:oly i.^TTiorod. Attention to induiitry ami to bi;: plan:, /top:; alon/: with a 
focur: on formal education and on tho notion that there munt ho more and more 
of it for ovoryono. ^rhot:c prooncupation:^ inhibited a broader view of tho 
d;/tiajnicG of dcv-lupment and tho crucial interdepondeneicri of tho dovolopmont 
procenn. It iiz no accident, under thcco conrlitionG, that attention to out- 
of-nchool lo-arnin.": and training: has come from those cn^ain:ed in cffortui to 
encoura/To a/rricultural chan^ryo or viho were faced with problemcj of an emcrf:ency 
"crash" traininr: for now indui^trier. and for localir.ation of pernonncl in 
,f:ovornment corporations and bureaucracies;. 

TTie biases toward bigness, toward industry, and toward a very formal 
sort of schooling; all go together. These biasoi; reflect the downgrading of 
small economic under t^akings . The small buuines^ios are downgraded also because 
they are difficult to plan fr-om the center in any direct way, and therefore 
beneath the dignity of planners. It is much easier for governments and loan 
agencies to assess a large induf.trial projec:: than an equally costly t^alaxy 
of small ones. However, the latter would uj.^jally provide more employment and 
more real Increase in production over time, r^imiiarly, U is much easier for 
leaders of an ex-colony to import a familiar school system, with a tidily 
ordered examination structure — often more rigid and less responsive to actual 
needs than th^^ mctropole rystem taken as the model — than to work out the more 
subtle and innovative meti.ods that would encouTMRc the diversified, decentralized, 
and creatively "disorderly'* dynamics of a i:seful proc^ram to nourish human resources 

Tliis conferenr:c could mark entry into a new era for b ^th educational 
and economic development planning: in the LDC*s. I say "could" rather than 
"docs" or "i>rill," The newly aroused interest in the so-called "nonformal" 
and "informal" kinds of education and the enthusiasm for "integrated" approaches 



coulii turn out to bo bonofinimit ru^ul pro/:r<;:.)niv(), but iV thoy mainly n.ro 

iilo^:rinii for plannorn to oxtonfi their dominionn ronultn (jould in«toad b- porvornn. 

Tho dincuGtiion that followa in pr^anir.od undor aix hoadin^f^n; 
unction I prononta a few quofjtionn and Gomo rathor torno nummary statomonts 
about a few cconomio-devolopmont facts oT life, with particular attention 
to the potontialG of rural development. Section II statec analytically the 
attributes of "Development Man." Amon^ thene attributes, efficiency in 
obtainin,r: information and interpreting it ic central, alonf: v/ith many other 
r.ortn of skills ruid competencies. Section III examines processes and agencies 
of education and learning: and the transmission of information, usin^ an 
oconomio-analytical fraxnov/ork. Sections IV and V contain applications of 
these analyses to apiculture and to non-farm small enterprises. Section VI 
concludes tho paper with some policy inferences and underlines some major 
issues, 

Throu^r^hout I view development as a process: the rreneration^ diffusion 
and realization of new opportunities . Some opportiinities arise from the play 
of external events, others are ^f^enerated from within the society, but in 
oithor case thoy will have local (listinctiveness. Diffusion of opportujiity 
is important; indeed, until there is a substantial diffusion of new opportunities 
amonp; a population there can be little development. A privileged bureaucracy 
living in a "modern" v/orld apart from the vast unchanged majority is no more 
development than an elaborate facade is the building behind it. The realization 
of opportunities in action is of course essential, for until opportimities 
are noticed and acted upon ~- and m the process developed further ~ little 
happens. But this does not mean that each step will be dramatic. The outward 
si^o of the invrard drive for development consist of small gains i fewer days sick, 
fev;or hours per v;eek fetchin/; water, cheaper matches^ a transistor radio, , shoes 



to wo..r in Ih. .tubbl,>, o,„.,,p ,.,oth, ,1 i;.,.., for tt.„ ,:ar.lon, nor. o,-,.. 

F)ovolopm..nt in by, of^arM for p.onl.. l,:..,-ac:vnr pooplo hnvo to work 
with, (iovolopmont in inoxtricn.bly intoHtdnci ...-ith tho' ciovelopmonL of poopl., 
improvomont in thoir cap.biUtio. anl wi-lonin,-: ir, th. ocope of thoir uKaronon- 
Dovolopmont mu.t al.o bo for pooplo. I not conoornod on th.nt rcoro to 
di.tin,:uich between what in "oconornio.. o: "non-economio.., which in a .onornlly 
mi.loadin^ distinction in .u^y ca.o. Howovor, attention will bo concentrated 
upon productivity and upon emplo.ymont effect, of development. I leave to one 
:^ide the purely "consumption" value, of enlarged horizon, and new awarenenr, 
aa.ociated with education. If production rice, nteadily, we may be .ure that 
people are enlar,Tia- the raa-o of their experience. 
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t]o mn Fnots ftru) InnutKM 

Mont pooplo havo oxporioncod tho (i'ncovory that what thoy "know all alon;?:" 
and tho wordi: thoy unod to dincribo it had a ,<:roator richnoj:;r of noonia^t; than 
thoy had roalir.od boforo, N«»v/ wordn mi/:ht bo coinod to doocribo thin now 
appreciation, but now wordr; moan only what our unrlorf^tandinf; can put into 
thorn* Somothin/T liko thin in happonin/^ tonn^v ao wo loorn to think about 
dovolopmont in ncn/ wnyn .and an thoro in f^n^ator intorent in tho v;i(lo dilTunion 
of opportuniticn niron/r a pcoplo. But with ar\v now outlook pcoplo tond to 
think in oxtronon; they nhift from a dincourOircGd •aood in connidorin/t v/hat hau 
not boon accomplinhcd to a naive utopianicm about what mi^ht be done by 
tomorrow. Kach of those moodc can be constructive — tho formor keepc uo 
nelf-critical, the latter Icoepo ug hopeful and firoo nov; energies. But there 
in a need also to procorve a rcaliatic perspective in anoessin/j processes and 
potentials. I'!y readin/j of experience in development leads me to make the 
following terse preliminary remarks. 

1. First of all, there has in fact been remarkable economic process in 
most of tho poor^rr nations, a pro,Trenn far more rapid than that in tho V/cst 

two centurion o/^o. The problem that has become most pervasive is not periodic 
fnjnino, but visible unemployment. (DiSj-ruiscd unemployment and underemployment 
are nev/ words for very old phenomena.) Population (growth is a manifestation 
of process in preventive medccine and sanitation and in nutrition. Unfortunately 
rapid population growth is also a problem, or rather, a complex set of problems, 
including heavy rural-urban nicration. 

2, As Vincent Bamett said in winding up his carefully balanced 
analysis of the causes of rising urban unemployment in many LBC's: "At the base 

Footnotes are given on pages 95-105. 9 
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*^»'^* pf-hioHi Uio t.oM -r'>t,>i I /f'nw'/. ! .mIhw' forivt Mowing ('r^m hiri' 

P<>(Mjl/tttor» r.rowMi r7itf»:H. I^r'\'wntly n<lvmuMMj .nxuitrMnn lid not h;ivi» t.o tu^pe 
(lurirvT tholr poriotl or rapid dr'vr>loptnont with population rrowth mien of the 
ma^Tnitudn now ohaivictoririnr rno:vt of ihr doviUopim: rountrion." Ho pointn 
out f\h\o thnt 'M.h- t.ran: forn.it ir)ii of rural UMdorornplo.Yiiiont into opmi vinomplo;/Tn(«n t 
in iirbmi cuntt^n: c;hruv:fr.j both tho marnitucio \v> politinal nature of tho 

probb'm," With thci'.o dnvrlopnontr., tho rural population anii oconor\y cono to hr 
mm an an urban problon, 'm.^rr ir, ounul.rtivo ovidonno that o(hioation har, 
little to do uitJi rat(^': o:' rural-urban nirratinn, (^vm though it ir: the noro 
^Mluoat»Mi b'ho rno::t nnnn ini/:rat.% Hut rural ni rration into urb:ui uncnplo.\Tiont 
ii*. not ruv/ U;:::-. :\ problorn bi>cau:;o it i:; ::o of ton mirnmdorinood, 

U Althou/:h tho r»implifiod flir>tinction botwoon "njral" and "urban'' i;; 
u.-w^ful uhorthand, in roalit;- thorn in no oloaiv-cut dichotomy. It ii: important 
in p.articular to avoid ^ottin/; trapp»Mi in lichotoninr, bctwoon rural and urban 
industry or botuoon rural and urban oduoatir-. Idoan and ocononic activiticG 
diffuno throu/:h space in complex but relatively ratable spatial pattcrnc, V/c 
"virjt ask lio'.' far \;h;it is "rural" or uh'it i" "urban" .Icp^n 's upon the intoncitien 
.\nd forms of communication noti.-nrks .and wp^n physical infrnstructure* Do 
di ff f^rencos in these respect:; form a continuum, or is tho society marked 
l\v disjunct iDnr:? l/lrat are th*^ underlyin- ('ore-s. ;;ith or a.-ainst which s^trato-ies 
for tho ,:natial lifi'usion of dovelopnont nust ;;orl:? In rich anfl p' or rouritrio:- 
'ilike, m.an^v iss-uo:; \all depend upon how poonl'^ deal with spatial do -^1 c r^-^ 
polirio:;, ;',1i'^n, for exar^ple, i:: it moro bon^^f iainl for nc-onle to ni.^rrate out 
of .an ;ir'M, 'm^i when is it bott'^r to brin- in ploysieal capital and other 
complementary resouro>-^:? Tly^rt: .iro. extreme eai'.-^s. ;:h''re the former is 
inoscapablo ; have s ^en this recently in th(^ rural resettliaT of people 
from famine areas of 'Ithiopia nnd Somalia. It is tru^ also that the 
infrastructure .and communication linJ:s that ar^ 'established at an early 
i^ta,«''c in ;ievelonment put limits on the snatial patt-^rns of -rov.-th, Immediatelv 
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lUl'A rnlhrjn qiuhaU^nn About wher' fuu\ whrtr*^ ^nrui whr?th«tO U> put r<iMO\irc«ni \ulo 
n rrrunwworK l\\ni will jipron^i ^lo vo loj>m0nt th<* lonp: f\it.uro more (?vonly, ovt^n 
at, a cojit. tri Uu* f-r'^' ♦•r.t. atvl n^nt' f'uturt^, '!'M^M'»f 1;. always LotKUon, rutahor- 
moj'f!, tmt.w*>^Mi n |M)Mt;y put.Lifv ^ptioUI Mf;,>ri.ii Into 1 ntnr^c^ nl jK;)l^n;t,l n I 

Into rf»mot'.'r* .'\r*<>ar'. whorv* th^» "ruvnl" nppr^nrs mo:a Intonra?, l)v> lilnndvantrvp o 

mo:;t nevorv*. Thf'.s^* pr'oblom:; nr** not conflnt'd to tht* rj)C:*:i. l*hoy can b<? 

illuatrntftd In tho rioheat oountrion:^ 

Tho fnintrfition of :ui ARA (Area Flohabilitation Adminintraticn) prof^am 
that r;o\v:ht out th(? mor.t hopolonr. .orcao for »clcaif:nation' and then aimed 
at inducing economic f^owth ohould h.ivo boon anticipated from tho start # 
But tho political proconroa that molded AIU paid little hoed to what 
wn-j in fact knovm .... Fortunately, Charles ochultr.o and othern are 
brin/:in/7 thinking around to a "f:ro\/th point" orientation that can have 
much more procnine — but that ir very different indond from focurjinr 
upon the areao of minimal potential." 

In fact, in the United Stat en ao in Sweden the main reault of of forte to 

increaoe opportunitioB in relatively baclcword areas (whether by expenoive 

inventrannt;! in inf raatriicturea or in other ways) has been to make it easier 

for people to move out of thor>o arcan into economically more viable 

cornrnunition. Hi^hwa^/n, both literally and firpiratively , ^o in tv/o directions. 

4. 'Vhi' "cri::i:; in education" in mor't of it:; m.inif entationn ic not mainly 
n ror.ult of \:hni happonri in r.choolr.. It in more an effect of the dualinm of 
labor marketr^ in tho IiIX:»n, which of eourcic fcedn back into the cchools. 
Ti^io bureaucratic ima/^e of a:"r,urod ^ood jobn for those who make it to the top 
of the educational laclc^er extcndn its influence dovm through the entire 
educational L:yrtcm. Thi:: nake- the formal ntill more formal, it formalises 
the nonfornal, and it a/^f^ravates certification bias. In parallel with the 
bureaucracy, dualiara in labor marketfi is sustained by the presence of modern 
lar^o— scale enteirprises offerinvT v:orkin^ conditions far above what 

can be earned from v;ork elsewhere. Further mu'.' , this ^.ualisia a/jgravates the 
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trannfornilnr rurul urul«M'Hmploytnnnt into lu'b uj Dpon un»nnploymfM)t, Koniiotli 
!:ifu: ''r-w nn 'tpi 'lintUK'ilnr;^ ;;iLh mt\v fvTi 1 1* i t i onr , l)ot,w^**Mi "Jobit'' (in 
!:hort t^^jpply) ^ui I ••work** (in r'<'l ntiv^^ly nriT*t*:nri^'trMi lUipply); tliir, rorU-rant 

importruit , hut ::o iIjjo nr'^ th" pttt^^rn:- (\/hioh \^uv: Uociin^'nt:'. for Konya) oV 
rALdiw: 'Unon;: •\)ob:i»* (in rcvt'Tn ,unl 1*^:;;' ino<!(M'r: pai<i <^r)ploynont ) mid bntwoon 
"jobiV an'i "work'* (in I'^'ir or;plo;,Tirnt ) • r>h«*nomrnon ocmirr in both niral 

-md urban placv;, Th- urb:ui ootviitiont cirry thrir (?rroctn back into niral 
hintr-rlari'l:;. Vlavr of p*'op]<>, of tracio, oV l^arninr arvi trainim: at work, an<i 
thn nnrninr" 'inn <:o^r\r^^ oV r'n.ill infli/:ono\i:' rnt«M'prii^'t ;ir<' all part of thir- 
r'ural--ijrban int«*rd*^ppn<i<»n^"(* :uvi iti; "work-jnb*» liim^^nfiion-, 

*>. It i:: tho onrcnco of dovoloprncnt that economic life alv/aj^n ia in 
diroqiiilibrium, tJov; opportunit iorj orire, now rc::poncoG aro made to them, 
further n*n; opportunitioi: op^^n up, and no on. ntt\vinr: briefly in the broad 
context of a total national oconon;/, it in nom'^timer. helpful to nee the proeoni"' 
of development in tprnn of a r-equ'^ne'^ of I'^ad:^ and lar,r» in the r;upplien of faetorr 
that corUributf* to dovclopn^ont, includinr hunan capabilitien. In many countrien 
♦.O'iay it i;: el'->r 'h:\t fonnal r:choolin.- h<':' n^: thn whole led /iovelopment , ac 
it diri hi:'tori<':illy in tfi'* ilnit^'d wtaton rjid ov;cd'*n but not in Kn;:land. Much 
l-'vadr: can hr rorr'idcrabl ■'in''V" the ainount of .".ehoolinr that eon be provi<]ed 
in not bound up in .any dir-^ct way ^'ith tho funetionin/^ of tho rect of the 
econorv/". Hov/ever, the ^I'Vead of the capablilties and "know-how" 
that can be acquired only by experience at v^orl: cannot rot very far ahead of 
eccnonic dcvolonnent itnelf. ileither nan con::truction and utilization of 
phynical capital r:ot too far out of line u-ith the devolonnent of the human 
r'^icvurcen capable of v;orkinr v;ith it. Thi- no.-mn that there in on inherent 
ar.nymetr"/ in the leads an(i lor^ of devolopnent and in thi particular 
technolor^ier: and formo of oi anination that emor;:e. Dualisn in the econonicc: 
of nany LDC'n ic in part a reflection of thir: fundamental fact. 12 



La^s that impede development are most severe where the deficient 
factors are co interlocked with development itself that their supply cannot 
be increased v;ithout the development to v;hich they v;ould contribute. i-/hat has 
come fadishly to be called "nonf oraal*' and, especially, "informal" education 
was strcGced by In-q^var Svennilnon over a dozen years a^^o. And just thi:^ probl( 
v;as the ma jo: theme of my essay "Pron Guildr; to Infant Trainin^f^ Industries" 
(vrritten in l^bl) from the first pa,^e of which I cpioto here: 

Something besides physical capital is obviously misrin^,.. However, 
schooling is not the only "somcthinr;" that the less developed countries 
lack. This conclusion becomes increasin/;;ly evident as we watch the 
rising tides of unemployed school leavers in many parts of Asia and 
Africa. It is not enou^^h to reply that the school pyramid has the 
wron/^ shape or that the curricula are out of line with needs.. 

An especially critical ga,p ir. in the skill and know-how that comes 
only with on-the— job experience. This obstmiction con be peculiarly 
awkward when the creation of the opportunities to acquire a skill, 
depends upon the establishment of enterprises that in turn look for 
available supplies of skills when makin/7 their location decisions. 
Nevertheless, economies have developed, both with and without a'lonf; 
period in which artisan skills dominated secondar^^ industry. Vrnat 
shapes has the problem talcon in one societal setting versus another, 
and with chaji^es in the technological world environment? In what ways 
has it been overcome? V/hat part have restrictions on mobility, removal 
of restrictions, public subsidy, and public enterprise played in this? 
How far are schools ard on-the-job training potential substitutes, and 
for the acquisition of ^rhat kinds of competencies? How far cire they 
instead essentially complementary? 



Thn question:: raised in theso last sentences remain critical today « 

The third part of that osr.ay ir; focussod most directly on 
modernisiation and the pace and structure of development, past and present, in 
today's LDC»s. The emphasis was on "infant training industries." 

r/hat maicas a potentially productive industry an infant is then one or 
both of tv:o things: g-aps in human competencies and know-how, and f^aps 
in complementary industries and physical infrastmicture (external 
economies). I use the term "infaait training industries" to direct 
attention to the role that the industr;^^ itself may play in developin^^ 
new kinds of human resources and knov^-how. All "infemt industries" are 
I at least potentially in greater or lesser decree "infant training 
industries." (l do not intend to distin^juish in this definition 
between "training" and opportunities to learn that are not formalized 
training programs.) 
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All successful economic development entails both innovative 
initiative at home and borrov/ing from abroad. Even the British 
borrOTved many things from the continent. However, if latecomers 
have the advantage that is sometimes allcf^ed — that they can imitate 
and select from a much v/ider ran^^c of tcchnolof^ical models — this 
in it^^elf must mean also that the relative importance of infant 
industries in the total industry mix is increased...., given 
substitution inelasticities between learning in schools and on the 
job, even crtraordinai^" success in the spread of schoolinf^ cannot 
meet all the requirements. Under these circumstances uc face a 
circular problem: the potential learning opportunities that infant 
industries provide depend upon their tcchnolOj^ies, and the technolories 
chosen depend in si^^jnif icant de^ce upon the human T>csource mixes that 
are available. 

The essay went on from this point to discuss (a) the "factor proportions 
problem," (b) the tasks of m^magement in training an entire group of 
inexperienced workers, and (c) what I termed "the making and circumventing 
of infant training industries." The concluding paragraph could apply equally 

to analysis of rural development and economic progress in the "informal" sectors 

7 

of the economy: 

we will gain much more penetrating and also more useful insights 
into ... problems of economic development vihcn vie come to give more 
attention to how human capacities of various kinds arc formed, to the 
place of job— linked training and experience in these processes, and to 
the commonalities and diversities of the solutions that can be read 
from history." 
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II. The Attributes of Dovelopment Man 

V/hatever the other dimensions of hin capabilities, the essence of 

"develo]:OTent man" is his readiness and ability to adapt to change and to 

grasp or create new opportunities. Such capabilities can take many forms 

and appear in different manifestations, but in all cases there is a creative 

component: there is some potential for this in most men. Thus C.A. Anderson 

has challenged the essentially static viev; of "bundles of skills" that has 

been all too common (especially in the nov;-waning conventional manpower 

literature )• As he put it :" individuals are rounded persons possessing 

diverse motivations and capabilities and it is unimaginative to think of 

8 

them mainly in terms of requirements for a pre-defined occupation. ^^^i 'mporta 

^•JCills may be those that change the profile of the occupation! 

My purpose in this section is first to trace the core attributes of 
"development man" as an active participant in change ~ adaptive and innovative 
mcin. Prom this I go on to an examination of entrepreneurial and managerial 
roles and their interrelationships. More conventional approaches to the 
"skills" that are "Required" for development are discussed briefly in relation- 
ship to the core dynajnic attributes, many of which are not commonly designated 
as "skills." A summary page or two ties this together with a statement of 
the relationships among skills, information, and "development man." The 
important distinction is dravm between "people— changing" agencies and processes 
and the transmission of information in a narrower and more limited sense. 

A preliminary classification of dynamic attributes 

It is helpful to distinguish three categories of capabilities within 
the broad class that I have designated as adaptive and innovative. However, 
I make these distinctions primarily as a way of illuminating the whole; I cm 
not interested in defining boundaries amon^^ these categories. The categories 
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are as follov/s: 

(1) Speed and efficiency in the acquisition of new skills or the adoption 
of a new practice when what needs to be done is presented in imambignous terms. 
Examples are the learning of a new skill among v/orkers in a plant in v/hich 
changes in production processes are being made, or the response of mixed 
cash-ond- subsistence farmers to high prices &r a fajniliar cash crop. This 

in "development man" at the lowest level, but it is also a basic level. 
Furthermore, we should probably put here a much more subtle and difficult 
sort of adaptive learning: acquisition of new skills relating to social 
interaction and to human organization, both in the local and in the larger 
socials-political arena. These social adaptations are surely among the most 
difficult, 

(2) Ingenuity in the creation of new opportunities or of new v; 
of doing things in response to new opportiinities. li/hat is important in 
most of the LDC's toda^ is not giants of innovative entrepreneurship but 
the ingenuity of ordinary people challenged by new situations and seeking to 
overcome obstacles. This may be a matter of ingenuity in finding or creating 
v/ays to acquire skills when the more fonnal, generally visible ..channels offer 
only restrictive chcincec:. Obviously it includes the ingenuity of the 
humblest craftsman in making something out of whatever materials are 
available to him. But it can also be ingenuity in overcoming or getting 
around economic barriers to trade — often barriers that have been government ally 
impor.ed, and whether the overcoming is done legally or illegally. At a 

more sophisticated level, we find ingenuity in redesigning production processes, 
or in v/c. King out nevf* arrangements for buying and selling. It is important 
to distinguish technologicall, marketing, and organizational innovation in 
small non-farm enterprises. 
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(') hTficioncy in -acquiring and intcrprotinfr information. It ir, 
one thin^ to make une of information when it ir; brou.iht to you and interpreted 
for you as a simple cook-book recipe. It takon more skill to obtain and 
decode information and to make the decisions of how best to apply it in a 
relatively complex situation. This handlim- of information above all marks 
the "development man as entrepreneur" ~ whether his domain is apiculture, 
non-farm enterprise, or a household, and whether in private business, collective, 
or fTovernment underta]c-i-ngs. It is the core of what T.W. Schultz has in mind 
when he speaks of the "ability to deal with disequilibria."9 This concept 
had its origin in studies of what determines productivity in apiculture; 
he contrasted an old, static, traditional apiculture with an apiculture that 

10 r 

is bein^r transformed. The scope for exercize of what he labels the "ability to 
deal with disequilibria" depends of course on the ma^itude of those 
disequilibria — of the gaps between what is being done and what would be 
realistically possible. Clifton Wharton expressed this idea a decade ago 
in specifying what is needed in education for apicultural propess: "Thus, 
the divergence between the actual levels of economization and the optimum 
levels., as determined by the logic of economics, provides a crude measure 
of the exploitable gap for achieving more rapid rates of pov.'th."^^Bvidently, 
whatever the economic domain, the search for opportunities must be an important 
component of "dealing with disequilibria." So must ability to conceive, at 
least in broad terms, a picture of how things will look in the future. 
Entrepreneurial and managerial roles 

These attributes of development man (and woman) clearly overlap^ 
but do not by any means fully coincide^ with the qualities that may be regarded 
as requisites for successful entrepreneurship. If we say that development 
requires capability in opera'ting enterprises of middle size, which would fill 
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some of the gaps between the large corporation and the tiny local enterprise, 
a fair number of people must develop the attributes needed to conduct these 
middle— GCc-le firms. They may be non-agricultural; most of them would be. 
But they r.ay also be in agriculture' or closely related to it, as in the 
operation of local stores selling seeds and fertilizer or in managing msLTketing 
cooperatives. The managerial component in entrepreneur ship will be associated 
with the scale of the enterprise and the need to coordinate the work of more 
people and/or v/ith the complexity of the financial and material acco\inting 
that is needed. 

Peter Kilby listed^thirteen "entrepreneurial roles," which he grouped 
under f-»ur main headings: (l) exchange relationships, (2) political administration, 
(3) management control, and (4) technolog;^/. As he described (2) and (3) 
they contain no innovative energy, let alone anything like Edwin Gay's 
"disr'^ptive innovative ener.^." Category (2) included dealing with the 
public bureaucracy, managing human relations in a firm, and managing relations 
with customers and suppliers. Category (3) covered financial management, 
control of production in v;ritten records, inventory control, and so on; 
accounting skills are a part of this. But the "ability to deal with 
disequilibria" requires something more than keeping track of incomes, balance 
sheets, and inventories; it calls for flexibility and creative adaptation in 
developing andqperating the internal information system and its application 
for both relatively r.>vtine controls and for more important or critical decisions. 
The items noted by Kilby under categories (l) and (4) include some elements 
of more imaginative entrepreneurship along with relatively routine managerial 
f\inctions. Thus under (l) he includes "perception of market opportunities, 
novel or imitative", and under (4) he includes (along with more ordinary 
specifications for effiolRncy) the upgrading of processes emd product quality 
and introduction of new production techniques and products. 
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The (iintinction between "formal" and "informal" economic cectors is 
common in x-fritinf^ about LDC's, but rarely is it analyzed syrtematically. 
Instead, this terminology is commonly associated with assertions of dualism 
between the larg-e "modern" hi^h-wa^e, capital— intensive undertakings and the 
rest of economic life. But hov:ever ^eat the gulfs in particular cases, 
there is clearly a scattering of potentials (realized or not) over a 
considerable range in a continuum of sizes of enterprise and degrees of 
impersonality of operations. Governments can inhibit or even prohibit the 
realization of such potentials, but l-^t us assume a more fi^vorable situation 
for the small enterpriser. If his succesr. i? identified with growth of the 
undertaking, then he must learn to cope with managerial problems that will 
increase along with hi'S successes. The small man with limited education v;ho 
can accomplish :his sort of transformation may be exceptional but he can 
be found In every society where there is a supportive economic and social 
environment. 

It would be a mistak-- to define success primarily in terms 
of expansion of the enterprise and its conversion from a relatively non- 
managerial to a highly mcinagerial sort of undertaking. Even in the 
economically advanced nations wo do not define the success of a doctor or a 
lavryer by the i^ize of his payroll or by the number of people he employs. 
Neither should we define the success of an indigenous craftsman— enterpriser 
mainly in terms of how many people he hires. Yet^ paradoxically, this sort 
of quEintitative assessment is precisely what many people writing on economic 
development tend to make, disregarding the fact that ten independent craftsmen 

is as many people as ten hired craftsmen. Even those who decry the conditions 

1"^ 

of work that are associated with bigness seem to have this bias. V/e must 
remcrnber that the generation of employment opportunities is not a matter of 
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direct provision of msmy places in each of a fev/ large units, public or private. 
It is a matter of the v;ide spread of employment opportunities, whatever ♦^he 
sizes of individual undertakings. The cumulative effects of small activities 
cah.be to generate moro numerous and widely diffused economic opportunities, 
whether for "work" or "jobsj' than are generated by the big "modem" firms. 

Small-scale, locally rooted businesses can be viable in rural areas in 
particular, but also in all sorts of communities. Tnese typically call for a 
different mixture of capabilities: rather modest requirements of strictly 
managerial type :tnd more of tho craftsman and artisan skills ihan would bo 
suggested by Kilby's list, along with plenty of ingenuity in seeking out 
opportxinities and in de ising ways around obstacles. The sorts of nonformal 
and informal job-linked learning and training will also bo different from 
job-linked human resource formation in larger establishments. 

Thece contrasts of scale do not mean that the demands upon strictly 
entrepreneurial capacities are low in small-scale firms. Indeed, Kilby 
has referred to the "extraordinary qualities required of entrepreneurs" 
in the contemporary underdeveloped v/orld. One appreciates nis statement if 
one ak(B into account pervasive ignorartce, " segmentalization of markets, 
impediments to factor mobility, multiplying administrative controls • and so 
on. Businessmen in the LIX;»s have to deal with lack of adequate infrastructures, 
including poor transportation, disrupted communication, and scanty credit 
facilities. It is all too easy to underestimate the imagination and 
innovation required for any real break-through to sustained development. 
Imitation without creative adaptation is not enoughs 

The household economy 

In most societies, agriculture is a family activity 
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— plantation systems 
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aside • This is true even thou^frh market infj cooperatives or other collective 
orgarizations may play an important part. Many f3mall— scale businesses are 
family enterprises. It should not surprise us then to find, for example, 
that the education variable that was mobt pov/erful in explainin^^ differences 
in rates of adoption of ncv/ processes in an Indian study v/as a variable that 
stunmed up education of the household, not ^-nerely of the husband. It is 
artific^ il in many cases to separate activities in farmin^?? or in small business 
fror the economics of the household. But there are other aspects of the 
household economy that call for attention, even though space permits only 
a fev; comments. 

The concept of "development mar" is relevant to many aspects of the 
household in addition to production for mpvkets, T.V/, Schults has developed 
his theme of "ability to deal v/ith diauquilibria" in applications to both 
men and women, in both household and other activities. He provides a tidy 
summing up that is oriented to v;omen and their education: 

"...it is the wide array of effects of the education of females that 
the investors in education in the developing countries can ill afford 
to overlook. The organizational efficiency of the household and its 
contribution to family consumption appears to depend in substantial 
part on the level of schooling of the v/oman. Most women in the 
developing countries are poorly equiped in terms of the schooling that 
is required to manage their households skillfully in taking advantage 
of nev; technical information, v/ith respect to nutrition, health, and 
child care. Another favorable effect of the schooling of women is the 
improvement in their ability to decode, interpret, and successfully 
adopt the new, superior contraceptive techniques. The acquisition of 
more schooling by females tends to raise the age of marriage, a potent 
force in reducing fertility. .. .The most important effect of the schooling 
of females may v/ell be the special benefit that arises out of the marked 
advantage that children derive from being reared in homes where the 
mothers have this schooling. 

V/hethcr or not this particular analysis of hov/ schooling ciffects fertility is 
accepted, fev; would challenge the proposition that education of women is 
important for societal welfare and in the longer run for economic development. 
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The linkcvre lice in the throe offocts Schultr. listed: effoctn on conGumption 
(illustrated primarily in terms of healtn), effects on fertility, and effecti; 
on the quality of home environment v/ith their implication^ for the education 
and productivity of the new generation. 

The population isrjue is important and the processe: affecting fertility 

are cojnplex. One of the moi^>t illuminating Dicces of research on thic? subject 
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is v;ork done by Ben-Porath for Ir>rael. Kic work ir> interescin^ especially 
because it provides us v/ith information about r^ubpopulations v;ith quite 
sharply contrasting historical back^-^ounds but living within the same small 
state. Ben-Porath started vdth a theoretical and empirical exploration of 
the essentially static sort of micro-nleciGion model that has characterized an 
important bocly of recent rese?Lrch on the economics of fertility. But he added 
to these studies, which are deficient in dynninir components, some questions 
about la^ in adjustments to changing conditions •"'■^ 

"Obviously, if differences in fertility between couples at any point of 
time are dominated by differences in the speed at which people perceive 
and adjust to a new level of optimiam family size rather than by 
differences in the optimum size, then differential fertility (in a cross 
section) cannot be the testing ^ound for hypotheses that 'explain' 
differences in the optimum (desired) fajnily size, even if the latter were 
relevant for the lon^term development of avera^^e fertility. Conversely, 
the theory that would be required to explain differential fertility is 
in such a case more dynamic than v;hat we have at present". 

This more dynamic view would extend the fertility argument presented by Schultz 
to consider how education may affect the speed v;ith v;hich people come to 
perceive changes in conditions and how those changes in turn may affect their 
optimum position iri.th respect to family siz"^. Research is only beginnin£^ to 
open up toward .fjroater understanding: of these societal processes, but there 
can be little doubt that education does affect fertilitj*" behavior throuf^h 
what it does for "ability to deal with (including to become more rapidly 
aware of) disequilibria"-— and probably also through related changes in 
perceptions of the good, or at least the not-so-bad, life. 22 
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Ski.'.lr;, infi. rr.iaticin, and "dcuulonncn t nnn" 

The cjo.'^pnnGnt ll^at iz connon to tlic unr.-uuG ottriljutcG of "dcucioprnGiit 

nan" is iiis odai'j LnLjili ty to anii pa: tic i pa ti ur. In li^c (jcneration of cliangc. 

Iiocv of thu uritinj^.G on Iiol- cchooiinr is rclatod to labor nar!;ctci — and work 

oii f.ianpoucr plannin;^^ in particular — reflect it.iolicAtly an ascumpLion chat 

UG turn out a finished product (uhatever i^cz quality) ready for use on the j'jb. 

frequently ouch L;r;'teiG have criticized tlie cchooii; because "thu no'j Graduates 

are not yet ready to do anytiiing." Gradually noro attention hac been paid tc 

skill obGolescence and to tiie need for retrainiiKj as part of educational and 

nanpouer prorjrans for arijustnont to a uorld of change. Out this uieu of things 

ic at best a sort of "conparatiue statics," All loarninp is seen sc learning- to-do; 

there is no learninn-to-Ioarn, 

That nou skills in the limited, finisiied product, sense are interuouen 
uith economic deuelopment will be questionned by no one. But this has implications 
tliat go beyond the comparativG statics of learninc-tn-do. The chanr_:es of a 
developinr; ecnnony make some of th^' older skills obsolete or inadequate, just as 
they call fr.r t'ne learninQ of skills that are neu to the people of a particular 
area or nation — and those chnnros tal^e place uithin the span of a man's uorkintj 
life. In foct, euen in a traditional and relatiwely cIianQSloss uorld there are 
life cycles of learning in uhich people build upon previous skills and upon 
unfolding experience to acquiro higher skills: tI;Gy also charr^e types of skills 
as the years of their liues go on, Euen in tlie most traditional society, 
iQarning-to-learn ouer the life cycle L?ill be important along with more direct 
learning . to-do . Out this distifiction is mora important for the analysis of 
human resources and their formation the more fundamental the clianges that are 
taking place and the greater the pace of change. 

To recognine tho importance of the discinction betueen loariiing-to-learn 
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and loarnin,^ more directly to do implies a corroGpondinr: recojjnition of the 
related commonalities in the nature of nkillr. that may be othorv.'ice very 
diverse. Kanagorial and marketin,^ skills in a relatively changeless world 
may have little more of the "dovclopmont nan" conponent th'\n the manual nkillr; 
of the least entrepreneurial of rr+isanr*. So lon.f; as markets, r^'^o^xrco 
availabilities, credit a.^eneicjc, and so on do not chan/re, people can on 
doin^f^ the same thin/^s without search, innovation, or the risk-takin/r that 
in associated with new ventures and new v;a,ys of doia'^ thin/7s. I'>ven lar.^e 
enterprises cm be traditional and relatively unchan/^inr:, as every comparative 
economic historian knov:s, Hov/ever, more complex lar^c-scale modern enterprises 
usually have some built-in element of chan^^e p^enerated by the very information 
and control systems that maintain operations in a reasonably orderly way. 
Similarly, loaf>-established marketin/j channels and communication netv/orks 
may suffice for bu^yin/;: and sellin,^ in a traditic ,al scttinir. But chan^in.^: 
conditions and more distant markets or sources of supply necessitate the 
acquisition of new information, often of now kinds. Search processes in a 
context of chancre call for more aggressive orders of entrepreneurshlp, 
ineludin/T the :>earch for entrepreneurial opportunities themselves. 

It is in the context of chan^r^e that another dirtinction must be made 
explicit, the distinction between two functions or types of "education" very 
broadly defined: (l) the formation of capabilities, and (2) the transmission 
of information. The former does something to people — the acquisition of 
manual or technical skills, of clerical or accountin,^ skills, of social and 
political skills in iiteractin/: with people and perhaps in supervising them, 
and above all the acquisition of competence in seeking out, assimilatin/j 
and intcrpretin/T information. The transmission of the information is something 
else. The ease with which information is transmitted clearly depends upon 
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tho roadinenn of potential recipients to abcorb it, but mort of the day-to-day 
riov.G of information that arc nccescarj' in the operation of an economy that 
has moved out of the subr>intencc phase cannot be regarded as ''people— changing" 
except in the mont indirect and usually superficial ways, Education more 
fundanientally conceived is complementary, not coincident , with the transmission 
of information. 
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III. Tni^ Fornation of Connctoncit.-n and 
the Tranomisriion of Information 



Arv*.' rr.o^miaTful cxainination of interrelationships between economic 
development anfi the formation of human resources is of necessity 
a ntudy of both inc;titutional ntabilities and social change. Central 
questions are then concerned with v;hat induces, sustains, or dampens 
social chan.-c and in what ways. 'Fho pace of chan/;e, measured in units 
of a man'r, v/orkin/7 life, is reflected in chan^ine^ ways of formin/^ 
human r.kills. The c;pecific arrangements for training can take mai^ 
forms: in school or at vork, formal lessons or the incidental learning 
by^oiaT that accompanies most economic activities. Economic 
development follows more than one path, but certain basic kinds of 
questions about the forming of human capabilities occur in each path^^^ 

?hose wordr. refer primarily to people-chagrin^ functions of education, and 

more spocificilly to the formation of competencies. However, the primarily 

complementary (thou.-h i:omotimes in smaller de^^ree substitutive) processes 

transmission of inf orm.-ition mny be best understood in relation to the ways 

in which human competencies are formed. Particular agencies and activities 

vciry in the derree to which they are primarily people-chan/:infr or primarily 

information-transtnittinr. Analytically, it is useful to be^^in by lookinci 

at the formation of competencies. (l shall consider attitude change only as 

it may be interlocked with the fornation of competencies.) 

An economic analysis of people*^ohanCT>ng processes 

In the rruic essay from v;hich I drew the above quotation, C.A. Anderson 
•md I outlined four main aspects of institutions for developing human resources 

(1) Ho;; separate is responsibility for making; certain that children are 
educated from the actual pr-vision of the education? This question could be 
extended to adults; that exi ion would raise some interestin^: questions for 
policy in the poorer LfX;»s. (..ote that this first point automatically implies 
that "education" is not merely formal rchoolin/r. ) 
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(2) How spocialijicd i:j the traininfr a,';^Gncy — specialized both 
in the content of v;hat ic t.m^ht and in the kind of learning: opportunities 
provided? Specialization can run all the v/ny from particular component nkills 
of a narrov/ly delimited occupation to the diverce pro^T"^^' offered in a lar.^e 
university. No sin^jle training; a^q:ency over includes all types of skills and 
capabilities. Particularly important ir. v/hether there is specialisation 
to education or a combining of education and training with productioni 
and if the latter the dominance of production over training or vice 
versa. 

(^.) V/hat kind of economic "attachment" (claims and obligations) does 
the learner have to the supplier of his training? And for hov; long a time 
does that attachmont last? 

(4) How are the costs of training shared, and what part of those costs 
are paid by third parties (eg. the public or a philanthropic agency) rather 
than by those who receive or provide the education? 

Space is not taken here to discuss systematically Items (l) and (4) 
and their implications^ althoup:h they will come up Incidentally In other con- 
nections. A couple of illustrations will suffice to suggest the importance of 
both (l) and (4) In the present context. Notice that for older youths and 

adults Item (l) could lead directly into some of the recent proposals in 
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certain LM's to encourage "self-Kjducation." Together v/ith Item (4)f this 
dimer. .on of educational institutions and processes is of course related to 
the emphasis on "self-reliance" in China cind Tanzania today (as for the United 
States in earlier periods). Also of particular interest in connection v/ith 
Item (4) is the nature of traditional family systems. Often the larger family 
not only takes responsibility for formal schooling of its members but also 
supports periods of job search or apprenticeship arrangements that delay 
^ earnings. The concept of "opportunity cost" is of course crucial for 
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undoratanclinc the npontan(;our; omor/rcnco of loarnin,^; and trainin-f^ practices 
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outnid(j of schools, whnther formal or informal in or/janization. Opportunity 
conto arc important in underr^tandin^'^ how individuals respond to learning 
opportunitioLi offGred by the state, an arc perceived benefitc of participatinr: 
in an educational activity. 

Items (2) and (3) load us most directly into two sets of questions 
that call for more systematic analysis: (a) the relationship between type 
of skill or competency and how it is best acquired, emd (b) the relation between 
" ill mobility" and the extent and structuring^ of job-linked training. I 
take up the latter, which is bound up with Item (3)f first. (References 
to Item (4) will bo drawn into this discussion as needed.) 

Skill mobility and the markets for "jbbs" and "work " 

With the important exception of research in aj^rri culture, most of the 
recent theoretical and empirical work in the economics of human investment 
has been oriented to labor markets in which men are v/age or salaried v;orkers. 
Those are "jobs" in Kenneth Kin/^'s terminolor^y, at v;hatever level of skill 
and responsibility. The importcont distinction between "general" and 
"specific" skills derives from analysis of markets for wa£;e and salaried 
onployment. "General" skills are fiilly mobile skills; they can be carried 
over fron emplo:/Tnent in one firm or cigency to another. "Specific" skills^ 
on -the contrary^ are relevant only to the firfn or agency in which the skill was 
acquired. I call these "Becker-^oneral" and "Becker-specific" to identify 
these terms v/ith the mcin who developed this important analytical distinction and 
to avoid confusion with the use of terms like "general" and "specific" in 
casual ordinar;}^ conversation. The nature of skill may maJce it at least 
potentially "►general" or inherently "specific" in Becker^s formulation. However, 
legal or other institutional constraints on nobility between firms or a/^encies 
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car. brirv: i't about that potentially f^oneral nkilla become economically 
24 

rjpecif ic. 

Most economic activities contain both Deckci>-,fjeneral and Becker-^specific 

components, I^en a widely applicable competence such as that of a secretary, 

for example, is in fact a combination of capabilities that can be carried in 

full from one place of employment to another and of capabilities that derive 

from knov;led^<^e of the habits of the boor, and the people with v;hom he is 

in frequent communication. (By contrast, one v;ho merely types has few 

inherently "specific" skills.) Which sorts of manual v;ork will have lar^je 

Becker^spccif ic components depends in part on the scale of the economy. In 

a small country with only one spinning mill, the skills of machine operatives 

will be in part Becker— specif ic because of the costs and other impediments 

that interfere with mie^ration to v;ork in spinning mills in other countries. 

In a larger, industrialized economy, there v/ould be a comparatively small 

Becker—specific component in the skill of a spinning-machine operative. The 

Becker-specific component would not be totally eliminated, hov/ever. There 

is always some initial learning even by an experienced worker when he takes a 

job in an establishment in v;hich he has not v/orked before. Furthermore, the 

delay before ho becomes fully productive can affect the productivity of his 

co-v/orkers. Organizations are not just plans on a piece of paper, they are 
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systems of personal interaction. 

The most important contribution of the modem theory of human 
investment has been in its generalization to the entire life cycle. This is not 
just a theory built around schooling. Unf crtimately, this fact seems to 
have been recognized by few people outside of the specialists. Even the 
increasingly popular i^itings of economists on "internal labor markets" 
commonly fail to see the relationships between v;hat they are tiding to do 
(in a more socio-political than economic vein) and the analytical contributions 
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of human-capital theory. This Is unfortunate, because anyone who Is really 
familiar with modem human-capital theory will almost inevitably ask two 
very pertinent and down-to-earth qiiestions about learning and training at 
work. Both of these questions are of great practical importance to policy 
makers and their aids. (a) What, under ja'esent circumstances, are the 
incentives to a businessman to provide leamin^^ and training; opportunities 
for his empLoyeer, — and would the contemplated policy or policies favorably 
affect those incentives? (b) Are circumstanoer> such as to encourage 
individuals to choose Jobs with better earning prospects at the cost of 
forgoing higher iminediate. earnings? TK ^ second question Is quickly 
extended to other variants of choosing and paying (directly or Indirectly) 
for opportunities to receive training In a working environment. And here 
again, we may ask what policies affect these options and individual 
incentives favorably, what discourages Investments by Individuals In 
themselves? 

TIccloct of economic incentives and responses to those incentives has led 
to m<xn,v false moves in economic and human-resource development policies, 
.^onc: the clc-ircst examples have \)ccn some of the misplaced efforts to 
pemuade business enterprisers to make particular commitments to the 
development of capabilities in those they hire. I'Jhen docs it pay the 
enterpriser to incur the costs of doin^f^ this? I'Tvidently it v/ill pay him to 
put out money for trainin^^: and/or to put up v;ith initially reduced output 
only if he can f^ct a return in the form of a share in the increased future 
productivity of the trainee. But this is possible only if the trainee stays 
lonf: enou^^h in the firm; unless the employer can have a reasonable expectation 
that this will be the case, he will be disinclined to pay the costs of 
training:. 
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It is easy to give examples of frustration of efforts to encourage 

training within business firms. It Is hard also to enlist employers In 

sponsoring their own workers for training outside the firms. But there have 

also been many ways In which these problems have been circumvented In one place 
26 

or another. Here I give Just one quotation, from Jolm Wilde s essay on non- 
formal education for small enterprisers In India, where he speaks of experiences 

27 

with attempts to foster sponsored training; 

"... it is clear that the v;holc concept of sponsored trainin/;^ has 
not worked out in accordance with the original plann. Many employers 
have in fact been reluctant to nponcor their ovm workers for trainin^f^f 
and in many cases thoy "sponsor" trainees v;ho have actually never 
v;orkcd for thom. li^nploycrs are disinclined to spare their ovm vjorkerr 
durin£7 an crtendod period for training, all the more since only a small 
percentage of the truly sponsored have in practice come back to vjork 
for thom. ICmploycrs have apparently been unwillin^^ to pay the hi^^her 
v;a{7cs to which v/orkcrs considered themselves entitled after training," 

Other problems, obcerved in Bra^iil^for example, relate to the difficulties an 

employer may have in jumpin,^ a yonnf; man oliead of v/orkers v;ho have hi^):hor seniority 

but vjho have not acquired the higher or newer skills. It is often easier to 

bring a skilled young man from outside the firm because this is less 

upsetting to the human relationships of an ongoing production organization. The 

economics of this is very real to the entrepreneur. 

draining for v;hioh the employer hears the full cost or mor»t of it 
is one thing; training in the form that may nevertheless be paid for directly 
or indirectly by the worker himself is something else. IJormallj^, if there 
is no intervention by subsid;/ or penalty on the employer, the trainee or his 
family bears the main burden of learning skills that can be used just as v;ell 
outside as in the firm in v;hich they v;ere acquired. Thi:: payment may bie 
mainly hidden, in the Torn of lov;or \:ageL: during the training period th>n 
could be obt'i.ined in jobs that do not contain a human— investment component « 
But this contrast brings out the fact that a legal minimum ^.'agc widely applied 
can inliibit the emergence or continuance of learnint^; opportimities v;hr e the 
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immfMliato piHuluotivi ty of trainoon (minu;:, :xr\v 'liroct contn paid by the 

omployjr) ir; lor.:-, than tho lo/:al minimum v;a,f:o. In fact an^ythinf: that loacla 

to rigidity In wage fioor^ii for young or newly hired workers, whether through 

lG/::al controlr: or for othor roaconn , :liGcourai:oc; expansion of opportunit ioc 

for learning: at work formal or informal. And that damper on trainin,^: and 

loarnin/; i::. mo^^t neriour, for the loarnin.": of nkillc that v;ould have v;ide 

applicability olcav/here in the econor.Ty. Thin problem may be especially 

important for ontorpriscc at an intermediate scale of operations. The 

surprir.ia<^ thia^ is not the limited development of intermediate skills 

arul technolo-ries , but rather the in^^enuity vrith v;hich some of these problems 

28 

are circuravnntod and overcome. 

An illur.:inatin^ illustration of both in^^enuity in the devising of a 

traininf^ syi^tem and the importance of freedom from ua^e controls in doin^ so 

in provided by the story of Indo-African skill transfer in Kenya, described 

for the construction industry by Kenneth Kin^. That history provides evidence 

at the sane time of hov; an attempt to restrict or control activity in one 

direction may have quite ujiexpectcd results, in seemingly ixnrelated spheres of 

activity, Thur: an Africanir.ation campaifTn that restricted non-citizen 

(usually Indian) tradin^^ in rural areas (and in selected other activities) 

had the unforeseen result that Indian capital moved from trade into 

construction, IiJfforts to Africanize selected cate^ries of skilled personnel, 

in many cases 

(including foreman-supervisors ) led^not to substitution of African for Indian 
foremen but rather to the transformation of the Indians into self— employed 
contractors: who {^ot their ca.pital from the Indian trading sector. King 
vjrites about the Indian success in competition with British firms: 

Apart from more competitive tendering, a very important reason v;hy the 
Indians found it; possible to cut the British firms out of all but the 
very Inrgest contracting operations was that their traditional 
approach to trainin,*^ .and promotion v;as beginning to pay dividends. 
Kqnally, they had been able to adjust to the government restrictions 
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on inintrir. much mor'* r.ipidly. On tho trninin^f: tddo, two procenroG 
can bo idontifiod at tho bc/Tinnin^r of a typical larr^o Indian-direct od 
contract. Firiit, in addition to tho nmall corn of oxporienccd men 
attached to tho firm, some extra skilled men will be hired — not on 
tho baoir. of paper qualifications or trade testn but throuf:h the 
recomn^ondation of nomoone alreatiy in the firm. Secondly, a lar/^e 
number of casual labovirern will be taken on, on a daily baoic. Somr* 
of ther,e may well be nli/i^htly more skilled than others, but they will 
all be started at tho minimum rate of casual labour As work 
pro^esros over a period of monthn, this casual labor force will 
differentiate itself, with the more enterprif^in^ bein^ rewarded by a 
hi,p:hor daily wa^e, and tho more responsible getting an opportunity 
to orf^anizo a part of tho job on a piece work basis. It is in thir 
latter readiness to ^ant small subcontracts to some of the more 
talented, orif^inally day, laborers that the Indians be^an to throw 
up a whole series of petty labor contractors. 

Notice also that by those arrangements the Indian contractors enjoyed a 

nearly costless system for obtaining information about the work force, and 

could select the most able and diligent for training for more demanding work 

and for increasing responsibility. For the workers this meant progressively 

greater leetrning opportunities, until they v;ere ready to become subcontractors. 

Under the presrure of competition with the rising Indian firms, f^ome of the 

British firms have gone over to subcontracting, which enables them to avoid 

the payment of wages to casual labor at the official, much higher government 

rate, paid by larger firms. But--there has also been a diffusion of economic 

endeavor and levels of skills along a continuum instead of in a polarized 

system. 

Freedom of movement in the use of skills characterizes other apprentice 
systems by which manual skills are being transferred from some Africans to 
other Africans. These are the "open" apprentice aj?rangements, which have 
appeared in other countries as well. Quoting again from King: 

"This mciy be termeti the unofficial apprentice system which operates 
outride of the government's recognition and is in fact a direct 
contradiction of the principles of training embodied in the Industrial 
Training Act, Briefly, it is a process whereby school leavers whom 
the educational system has left without any marketable skills attach 
themselves to a craftsman, or ' fundi • as he is csQ^led locally, and 
actually pay him to show them the basic trade practice." 

Q 33 
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In paying tho mnctor for thn training, tho apprentice rcmc-iinG nntiroly freo 
to lo.-iv.! whon hi) vrinhoa, without rubncquont work obli^-ationc. ThcsG oxamplos 
refer lo rol.-itivoly low-levol manual ckilln, however. The finer, precinion 
ckilln are not transferred in this way, nor are tho more nophisticated sorts 
of entrepreneurial competence;,, 

Hqw different types of G ompetenaes are acnutred 

Inevitably the foref^oin^?: rliscussicn of fikill mobility and of the 
economics of invostmentn by firm and individual in on-the-job learning 
(or apprenticeship) leads ug into lookin;- at the sorts of skills that are learned. 
It is time now to take another orientation, to examine complementarity and 
substitution between schooling and various non-school opportunities for acquiring 
capabilities of different kinds. 

But first I say a word about what a "school" is. For the present 

purpo.-.e I define a "school" as an agency (or a subdivision of a larger 

organization) that specializes in instruction, that brings people together 

for that instruction, and that has a core curriculum to structure the instruction. 

The specialization on group instruction precludes classification as a school, 

by this definition, of the teaching of literacy to his apprentice by a 

Journeyman blacksmith, for example. Perhaps we should exclude also the early 

Kenya mission (and government) programs for youth beyond the fourth year of 

primary school as King describes them. However, these arrangements may have 

been labeled, or mislabeled, at the time; a substantial part of what was 

provided was a form of working apprenticeship. The pupils worked for the 

mission or the government for the major part of their tlme:-'^ 

Manual Instruction as it was, for instance, designated in the Scottish 
primary schools bore no relation at all to what was being implemented 
in the major primary schools in Kenya. The instructor who moved ... 
from Aberdeen primary schools in the 1920»s to being an indus-W-ial 
missionary in the Church of Scotland's main primary schools in Kenya 
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wont from a c.ituation v;hore manual inntruction wao Gomothinf: of an 
educational oxtrai not tho loaot related to production, to a factory 
nyctom whore the schools indentured their technical rtudents for tho 
first three years of a five year apprenticechip. Such students worked 
daily as masons, carpenters and blacksmiths, from 7^30 a.m. to 4 P»ni. 
for their last three years of school, and were enccura{^ed to partake 
of ni^ht school for two further hours after work. 

We mi^ht split off the nif^ht nchool part of this pro/^jram and call them schools, 
but thr.t is all. 

>/hat Kin^ speaks of as "detechnicalization of the primary schools of 
Kenya" way be seen in broader perspective as an occurrence that has been 
repeated in many places and times. This is the extension of general schooling 
lor the mass of the people to progressively higher levels (in this ease to seven 
or eight Instead of four years) and the postponement of apprenticeship. The 
distinctiveness of the Kenya case is the particular role of missions and 
^^overn^^nt As Kin^ shows, for a majority of Kenyan Africans, the point for 
leaving school and for entry to on— the^job learninf^ and training of one sort 
or ancthur is now at the end of seven instead of four years, (Probably it is 
bein^ ,n.::,Iied further upv/ard with the increase of secondary school completers.) 
But most apprentice activities of the present day are generated spontaneously, 
v;ithout /government participation or sponsorship. Obviously, if we defined 
"sonools" so broadly as to encompass the early mission and ,o;overninent 
apprenticeship systems, there v/ould be no meaning to discussions about what 
schools do and v/hat might most effectively be done in other ways. 

It is important at this point to emphasize, however, that exclusion 
of apprenticeship schemes from the definition of a "school" does not mean 
that I accept the narrov; definition found in some recent literature ~ whereby 
a school is virtually by definition extremely formalized, v;ith a rigidly 
structured system of progression through academic routine learning to successive 
selection by oxnmination. We may reasonably ask how far Griffin's specification 
of "Non-formal ^Educational Responsibilities of a Formal Institution" may be 
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fittod into pro,-i>anin in richooln. Thin in a very difforont thin^ from tho uao of 
the tenii!3 "fonnal" and "nonfonnal" to mocm in school and orfjanizod out-of-cchool 
education reapoctivcly, an thocc termn have been unod by ICI^D and the World Bank. 
In fact out-of-school education can oometimen be quite formal and education 
within nchoolr. can be quito informal in modoa of instruction and in general 
atmosphere. If the word "formal" refers explicitly to the organization of 
tho educational activity, then we u-ould be better off to say that schooling one 
t.ypo of Tormal" eduaction, and to distinguish school and non-school formal 
education (as Clifford Wharton did a decade a^o). I prefer to consider 
degree of formalization as a continuum with two dimensions, in organization 
and in social atmosphere. Extreme formalization along both dimensions is 
exemplified in routine learning in schools that are tightly locked into a 
rigid examination and cortif ication system. Movement in that direction, whether " 
within or outside schools is unambiguously movement toward formalization. 
Evidently, to contrant what is most readily done in schools with what is best 
done elsewhere is not to sort out what must be fitted into a rigid certification 
structure from what is bettor left more open. The certification syndrome is 
not confined to school systems; it can be part of a tightly structured apprentice- 
ship systom as well. Obviously, in any particular situation one must take 
into account the constraints on flexibility within a school system that arise 
from past established ways of doing things and from resistances to changing 
them. The adoption of new methods (and in particular of now patterns of 
human interaction) is as difficult in schools as elsewhere. One may question 
whether schoolmen are likely to be the most socially cmd organizationally 
innovative people. Wl' may suspect that they usually are not, given self- 
selection into work in which there are strong incentives to conformity and weak 
ones to innovation. 
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Qiiofltionn that wo may nnk whon wo try to nort out tho wnyn in which mon 
may moot readily and economically loarn thin or that, in a nchool nottinr: or 
clnowhoro, ixro firat of all qiiontion ao to v/hat r,ortn of Inarninf: arc bent 
dono in an onvironmont that io dcliberatoly not apart from everyday life. 
In contraoti v;hat ia bent learned in nituationo in which the loarner« are 
direct participajits in or observero of ongoing productive, political, or nooial 
activities? 

Tho underlying economic logic that fruides the location of various 
oortn of learning may bo brought* out by considering questions such as the 
following: 

1. How v/ideapread is the demand for a particular nkill; in how great 
a range of jobs can it be applied? 

2. How rapidly is the skill or competence likely to become obsolescent? 

3. How readily is a peirticular nkill or set of skills or competencies 
learned in one sort of situation compared with another situation? 

4. How great Is the forgone working time or, more generally, 
forgone productivity of the learner In one context compared 
with another? 

5. How does the presence of learners in one situation or another 
affect the productivity of other people? 

' V. C» How do costs of the equipment used for training compare in one 
alternative versus another? How seriouis is the problem of 
obsolescence of equipment? 

No single one of these questions is enough; it is their intersection that 

provides our analytical guidelines. Furthermore, we must look at how these 

considerations may converge to determine the relatively spontaneous behavior 

of those supplying and those demanding educational and training services. But 

we must also look at the broader societal convergence that might be realized 

if we had policies that remove discrepancies between private incentives 

and the social interest. Certain aspects of this incentive question were discussed 

under the heading of "skill mobility and the markets for *jobs* and ^work'," 
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mrl Ihn incrjnlivo (lUonliori will oom<' up n/:aln, Kownvf^r, in tho inmodintc ly 
roUowirv: romarli:. I bypcu;:? ihn quofvtion of dirjcropiuicion botv/iMm privato and 
::oci/il int(Mv-itn by taking a 2:nni(5tal pornpncUvo. I hypa:!ii alno noro 
philor.ophical iiiau'^'ii concorniar v;hat aro ":iociotal rcoaln" or what in "in the 
public intrjror.t." 

The firi^t throe qiiontions lintcd above refer to the loarnin/: proconn, 
and implicitly to the bonofitr: that accrue from it. Tho lant throe refer 
to relative contn of accomplinhin/^ any ^iven renult in --'nn way rather than 
conother. But there may be nevoro limitr^ to ponciblo aubntitutiono in wayc of 
learnin/: ^^omc thia^^^. In mont nituationc it would be clocior to the truth to 
cay that what in learned in nchool and what in learned in other situations or 
from other a/^oncies are complementary, V/horo oi:t-of-<jchool instruction ic 
uoed ao a oubctitutc for nchoolin^, copecially in tho earlier yoaro, it io an 
"inferior nubntituto" for schooling — often for schooling missed in the past 
by older youth and adults, 

oince th) concern of thic conference is with i*ural people and rural 
economic development, wo can ifrnore education for those who v/ill become mana^crn 
and hifth-level tochnicianr. in lar^^^o modern enterprises, although v/e will have 
to consider at some point the education of those v;ho serve rural people and the 
rural economy, v;hothor ac; researchers or as purveyors of education and information. 

Items 4 thrtyWTh 6 in the above list have their most obvious use for 
coirparisons of tho costs of formin/j skills that are relatively narrow, and 
when tfi. rc is at least the possibility of substitution in loci and methods 
of tr.inin^. PVidently, where loarninc and v/orkin^ can be combined there vn.ll 
be less foregone production than in full tine schooling. But this ar the 
snjne learnin/r in the same elapsed time. If the learning at work is slow, to 
reach the same ultimate f:oal may ultiiuately mean fully as much foregone 
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'.;ork. flotirr tli:\t in talkiM;' about lior.\ •] ar<j »»lr<?ati.v involvr^l in tlu^ tVir;U. 
throo Itj'mn on tho lint, Tor if W(* nr*' to i^.omparei onj:t;' li'ivn to iXuV* nortr. of 
loarnla^: what and how w»*l] pi'opb^ loam in a ^:ivon liltuation* 

I ton S of tho lint har: two major Tacotn; th'^ Tororono production of th^* 
toachcri: or trviinorr^, ;mil toro/:pono protluotivity of thoiio \»ho work alonT ridn 
a trainno. 'Vhn latter problom may bo or»pi>f:iaHy important Tor infortnal training 
a:: a p;xrt icipvint ob:}(?rvnr; rnicli corUn can be vory hi^h in complorc production 
orrmair.ationLi, but may bo rnich loiis in Invr. :;tru(:turcd and nmallor ontorprincc, 
Comin/: to Itom we munt conaiilor both tho proportion of tim; that cxpcnnivo 
oquiprnont :;tcuid idlo lunl tho importcuKU? (or unimportanco) of itu 
obiiolor;conco for what i:* loarnod. On all oo:;t crit(?ria tho training r.yr.tom 
dcvolopod by Indiana in tho K'onyati construction industry, an dcacribod by 
KinCyji'-^ clearly vory efficient; virtually no real output ir» forc/ronc by anyone 
and littlo or no equipment i^' taken out of production for ur.c in training. 
Also, what ir^ learned ir. relatively well suited to nu*al domandn on nkill and 
recourcen, Tno "open" African apprenticenhip nchcmcr; alco pacs thcae teste. 
Both of thcno nets of activiticr: in Kenya were "unplanned" in the ccnoe that only 
l)U,vorc; and r.ellcrr, of tho training: were involved, v/ithout p.articipat ion of 
any thirci partie^a (r:ovornmontal or otherwinc). That veiy fact f;iirirantees the 
Lmnodiate relevance of the training:, whatever itc associated limitations. 
But we muGt recognize alco that the economic efficiency of these informal 
back-<Jtreet arrangements, which are not recOiTninod officially, is realised only 
for a low level of cither manual or potential entrepreneurial rrkill. The 
substitution of trarfe training; at the junior level, as at Kabete, may result 
in a somewhat hif;;her level of manual skill. (Ckills acquired are of course 
totally non-comparable v/ith those acquired in the formal p6st— Gecondai*y 
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pot:iMrMi:i ih M ui\\ oroupi.v} by trainoon. ) It ir. Inport.'uit to rocornir^o nlrjo 
that infonnal arriuvvm^^ML:! Top ri^amml tr.iinin;' ^loporvl upon havin/: poopln with 
th<^ t:killi that :iv'^ to h'^ tr/innmittnd. In tho Konyn cano thooo v;oro mainly 
Iri li;uj;^ b\it ah!o, n -rutlnant ly , Afriran:- Mho had bocom*? " jacl:n-of-all-tradori»' 
by workin,': for th- ! a\:(>-;:calo rarmn of thr white nottlon:. 'rhoro ore 
nrlativ^^y r<?w nuch Arric/uv*, but thoir ::kiU:i aro boin/; (iifrur.ofl. 

r^'bat.n; about "vocational ir,at ion" of nohooln nro perennial and 
l*ronu''nt],y ITuUlott,;, Hut th.^::e dobatoo alr.o aro the mcotin/T crovmd on which 
it should ))(' (sxiioLit to nort out tho ioiiuoiu There in much to bo naid for 
th^? po^ution t.ikfni by Mark fllau/:, cb-awin/: on both economic analyoio and 
empirical evidf^nce: 

"•••tv) a:.k t;..hooh: to prepare ntudcntu to take up clearly defined 
occupatiom: ii^ to ank them to do what ir, literally impoacible. The 
no;^t that nchooln can do io to provide a technical foundation for 
on-the-job acquir:ition of npecific skills.... The notion that there 
ii; one kind of ociucation, called (general education, which has nothing 
to (lo with the world of work, and another called vocational education, 
which in firmly /^earod to the 'needs of a ^owin^ economy,' is part 
'.uid parcel of the rhetorical folklore that continues to impede 
rational educational planning in developing countries." 

TVavrirv: on th- crite ria -pocificd in Items 1,2, and 3, above, I would wish 
to np.^cify, ho*.;ovci*, :\ '!-finition of ",':oneral education" that may differ a 
little fror. Blau,";'::. Aca.lor.i-: clar,:;ical education io not general education 
in a fund,-unontal ncnrio; rather, it has been and is education oriented to very 
special occupational roles in a particular societal context, cmd therefore 
ill, paradoxically, quite narrowly "vocational." On the other hand, there 
i:; a cmbstantiai "/:eneral education" component in clerical and related 
curricula and in :;ome basic components of technical and trade education. 
In particular, so lon^ as demands for skills and productive opportunities are 
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under^^oin^ charvje over the normal working lives of most men, the case is 

strong against using schools for types of training that have a narrov/ range 

of applications and high potential obsolescence. This generalization is 

valid for the population as a whole. It is an even more valid conclusion 
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for the schooling of most people living in rural areas, I shall return to 
this point in Sections IV, and VI, 

The range of skills and capabilities that are important for development, 
and for rural development in particular, are much v/ider than the endless 
arguments about "vocational" education would suggest. If v/e state Items 1, 
2, and 3 in the most general tenns, several thin^? are clear. It is evident 
a priori that the advantage of giving education in schools vdll be greater, 
other thiiigs being equal, v/hen the competencies to be developed have wide 
applicability, when they are slow to obsolosce, and when they can be learned 
in a context that is quite separate from that in v/hich they will subsequently 
be used. These conditions obviously apply to the learning of literacy and 
numeracy, and they apply to technical and mana^^erial skills for v/hich 
literacy and niuneracy constitute the most critical and direct prior 
requirement for learning. But how far the schoolr. can go in teaching skills 
of social interaction and of r^ocial organization is less clear, Purthormoro, 
those latter am among the most subtle capabilities and the most difficult 
ones to acquire v;hen they differ from traditional patterns. Such disparities 
become increasingly important as the scale of operations increases and 
also v;ith the necessit^^ for more conmunication and for contractual arrangements 
of a relatively impersonal sort. The latter are just what occurs in an 
expandin,^ exchange system. This is one of the situations in which the 
complementarity between fundojnental competencies best taught in schools and 
learning by experience is most evident, Kilby's comments on hov; difficult 
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it is to form entrepreneurial skills are v;orth cruotin/^ here: 

Our thesis concerning; entrepreneurial task performance is as follov/s: 
where similar activities have existed in traditional or semi-traditional 
society, as in the case of exchange relationships and "political 
administration," those social mechanisms v/hich transmit the reqxiired 
skills and attitudes from one generation to the next provide the 
necessary conditionia^ for effective performemce in parallel if 
somewhat more complex roles in the modern entrepreneurial settin^*^. 
Where there are no transmutable anticedent roles, particularly if 
the absence of a positive tradition is reinforced by inhibitory social 
structure influences,,., then v/e may expect lov/ levels of intensity 
and proficiency in carrying out these particular fxmctions. 

Kilby gives as examples the synchronization of v;ork of various individuals 

or groups, controls for quality, standardization, prevention of v/astage of 

materials and control of production flows and inventories. Problems may be 

especially severe where traditional roles have been highly 'diffuse" ~ that 

is, where the performance of traditional activities is "intertwined with the 

performcince of other basic social fimct ions, , .This relatively heavily laden 

social situation is governed by canons of etiquette which preclude the 

use of direct sanctions to correct imdesired work performance." Kilby 

and others have observed the strong reluctance of "superiors" in many cases 

to concern themselves regularly and constructively with the perfomicince 

of those working under them, .Anderson summed up in more general terms the 

contributions and limitations of schools for development of adaptability 
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and entrepreneurial competence in these v;ords: 

The most generally applicable basic skills that facilitate future 
information gathering and learning tend to be taught in schools, 
Hovjever, the knov;— hov; that enables a man to adjust promptly to 
new situations, to work xvith others, or to have assurance in making 
effective decisions ~ these skills usually can be developed only 
in a v;ork and decision situation. 



This statement is a specification also of the essential complementarity 
between learning in school and learning informally "through experience." 
Success in economic decision making requires the ability to assimilate and 
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to interpret a continuous flow of inf ormatiott^and it requires also assurance 
and skill in dealing with people and with organizational problems. These skills 
are developed only through ''experience. Out-K)f--school 'TDasic education" is 
a very poor substitute for education in schools as a basis for learning 
"abilities to deal with dis equilibria" beyond the most rudimentary adaptations. 
And so we come back to the relationships between people-K:hanging activities 
and the transmission and assimilation of "information." 

"Information fields" and "resistances " 

The heading of this sub-section is taken from the Swedish cultural 
geographer, Torsten HHgerstrand. His seminal work on the diffusion of 
innovations has won v/orld accladm. It will be enough for present purposes 
to sketch a few of his ideas as most immediately useful for our purposes. 

Iftlgerstrand's formulation has two main components: a) an analysis 
of the nature and operation of "information fields" through "which messages 
flow ajnong the members of a society, and b) "resistances" (or conversely) 
to changing one^s behavior in the light' of the information received. 

"Resistances" include all those aspects of a situation that inhibit 
(or support) application of the information. Some of these resistances will 
be economic: lack of necessary complementary resources, inadequacy of the 
infrastructure in trsinsportation, and so on. Also among "resistances" we must 
put the disinclination to undertake a task that is unfamiliar, one that seems 
to threaten established relationships or to involve undue risks. Limited 
education and lack of ability to decode the information and interpret it for 
complex decisions is obviously another factor. Negative factors raise the 
chances of failure and diminish ability to deal with risk and to minimize 
it. The converse of all these things is of course favorable to the translation 
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of Information into innovative behavior. 

The other side of Hagerstrand»s model, his "information fields," is 
more fully developed, and it is from this part of his work that we have 
most to learn, "Information fields" are informal communication netv/orks as 
distinct from the public coverage of mass media such as radio, television, 
cind newspapers or other publications. Distinct spatial patterns in the 
operation of information fields have been identified over a lon^ time span 
in Sweden, and applications of the model elsev;here have revealed the same 
essential characteristics. 

(l) Direct interpersonal communications or face-to-face "tellin^^" 
play a pov/erful part in the communication of information and, given 
exogenous ly favorable conditions, in the assimilation of information and 
in its effect on the adoption of new behavior. It has been shovm that this 
basic pattern of communication pervades not only the simple, traditionalist 
societies in v/hich people tend -to have unspecialized roles and to interact 
v/ith each other as total persons. The pattern is present also in societies 
characterized by complex specialization and by many formal interaction 
netv/orks of the most impersonal sort. Bveri where mass media do have on 
impact, the information so transmitted is mediated through personal 
commmi cat ions. These generalizations have great importance for the working 
out of strategies in the transmission of information to foster improvements 
in agriculture or to encourage and support other sorts of rural economic 
changes. 

(2) Spatial patterns in the netv/orks of communications are very 
stable over long periods of time. This is shovzn, among other things, in 
the stability of migration patterns when examined in minute detail. The 
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communication patterns display major and minor nodes from v/hich flows of 
information go out to other areas. There also is persistence in the patterns 
in v/hich commiznications jump across intervening spaces from one center to 
another, and in the location of "deficit troughs" through which very little 
interpersonal communication occurs • There is strong evidence to indicate 
that disruption of these patterns, once they become established, is extremely 
difficult. These findings have important implications for rural development 
policies in loss developed countries. 

Most fundamental is the fact that old traditional routes of interpersonal 
communications continue to influence these flows even in the changing 
situations of recent decades. But these patterns are not totally immutable. 
In the early stages of economic development there are modifications that 
come in turn to have perraeuient effects. There may be some important lon^ 
term policy implications in this fact. How difficult it is to go directly 
against the underlying patterns has been demonstrated repeatedly, nonetheless; 
the most dramatic illustration may be the establishment of Brazilia and its 
ensuing limited smd slow effects on spatial relationships, A more immediate, 
extremely important implication is that the speed with which new ideas spread 
and the areas they first reach v/ill depend significantly on strategies in 
the location of agencies for the dissemination of information and the 
placing of pilot demonstrations, 

(3) The spatial structures of information fields have a wider 
geographic spread for some sorts of messages than for others. This is 
related to the fact that the structure of information flows is different 
for various kinds of groups. The most highly educated typically participate 
in wider information fields that have a larger geographic range. 

This is as true for the LDC's as for more developed nations. It is 
related to findings conceniing the relation between proportions of educated 
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people in an area and ratec of adoption of new practices in apiculture, for 
example. Ideas move more rapidly across peater spaces when there are many 
educated senders and recipients of information. But the fact that information 
fields have socio-economic as v/ell as spatial dimensions raises an important 
question as to v/hether, and under what circumstcUices , localized information 
fields will carry messa£^es from the better situated and more highly educated 
individuals to their neighbors. IVhen, on the other hand, will we find 
"deficit troughs" in communication across social or across geographic space? 

Closely related to these last questions (though not part of HSlgerstrcmd' 
model) is the concept of "interstitial persons" and the related concept of 
"cultural bridge roles." Both of these concepts have both geographic 
and social status iiipensions. It is not difficult to identify categories of 
individuals who occupy interstitial places between the cultures and 
activities of different geographic places and different socio-economic groups 
in a society. But not all of these sorts of interstitional persons serve 
the cultural bridge function in the sajne degree, and some scarcely serve it 
at all. Indeed, some never bridge the gaps even for themselves. The 
anomalous position of school teachers in many rural settings is an extreme 
example of the tenrjions and discontinuities that may arise* Singleton's 
observations on teachers in the Philippines and in Thailand illustrate this 
problem very stril:ingly, and although the context is quite different analogous 
problems have been observed in lilastern Kentucky, in the United States, Many 
years ago I observed the ncune phenomenon among the "medecinc men" on the 
llavoho Indian reservation, alon^^ with the fact that an exceptional individual 
can have remarkable impact. Plunkett and I traced out these phenomena for 
a diverse array of "interstitial persons" in Eastern Kentucky, identifying 
the extent of their associations with and knowledge of "the outside" along 
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with factorr. that seem to determine readiness of local people to receive 
messages from some groups of interstitial persons more readily than from 
others. These patterns add new dimensions to HHgerstrand's model, but are 
fully consistent v/ith his basic findings. 

These observations must raise the question for strategies in the LDC»e: 
are there important opportunities for using existing informal communication 
linkages that typically are overlooked in plans laid out by "experts" 
in central offices? Recent attempts to strengthen so— called "decentralized 
planning" in a number of LDC's (including the program of the Ford Foiondation 
designed to support such endeavors) may be helpful here, though so far as I 
am aware there has as yet been little effort to tie these activities into 
informal networks of communication. 
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IV. Tov/ard ProfTroasivn A/rricultiiro 
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Man ir; the central catalyGt in the procesc; of agricultural production.. 
It ir. man who manipulates plants and animals to provide the food and 
fibres which he requires. It is man v;ho is the decision-maker in the 
productive process: what and when to plant, how to plant, in what kind 
of soil to plant, how to cultivate the ^ouin^ plant and how to orotect 
It against pests and diseases, and when to harvest. It is man who is 
the operator in the process: he provides the labor to carry out the 
decisions by tilling the soil, planting, weeding, etc. Hence, man 
and his economic behavior are the central starting points in any 
discussion of agricultural grov/th. 

The political, social, and economic institutions created by man 
also affect human behavior. Other forces and factors are the givens 
of nature and the limits imposed by current technical knovrledge. 
But man is the prime actor. Conaequontly, the crucial role of ^ 
education for agricultural growth is the effect it ultimately has 
upon the economizinf: behavior of the farmer and upon the economizing 
setting in which he operates. It is the economizing behavior of the 
aggregate of farmers which in the final analysis makes for economic 
grovrth or stagnation of agriculture, and it is the economizing setting 
(institutional and cultural) in which^he operates that controls the 
limits of his economizing behavior. 

So wrote Clifton Vfliarton a decade ago. For him "education" embraced 
both "formal"and "nonforraal" education in the current lingo. His emphasis on 
the "economising setting" in parallel with "economizing behavior" points directly 
to the fact that education for agricultural developnent must be targeted on 
rrniDy sorts of people. It points as well to the importance of supportive 
conditions in the infrastructure, credit, availability of supplies of inputs, 
favorable marketing conditions, and so on. These and other "imperatives for 
agricultxxral progress^ have been listed sufficiently often. It is vital to 
recognise, however, that public policies often penalize agriculture, as in the 
heavy reliamce of many of the LDC governments on the "milking" of agricultural 
marketing boards for the benefit of the public purse. Drains on the potential 
capital for rural development commonly have been far in excess of v;hat is fed 
back as services to agriculture. (We should notice also that such "exploitation" 
of peasants demoralizes them and destroys their incentive to be "development 
minded^" The financial inducements to peasants to raise their production are 
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weakened, and the peasants are discouraged from using information sourcoc 
^>>OMt r^v/ C'lminr. practices. In these circumstances few will try new 
practices that entail other than minor changes in their lives and that 
bring greater vulnerability to inroads by Treasury officials. 

Nevertheless, knowledge of what brings agricultural progress has 
progressed rapidly in recent years. New theoretical and empirical studies 
have built upon analyses of the efforts to initiate and sustain such progress. 
The fact that remarkable advances have been made in understanding processes 
and policies for agricultural development — even though these gains in 
knowledge are not yet widely known to non-specialists — is not difficult to 
explain. The contrast with what has been done, or rather what has not been 
done, with respect to non-farm rural enterprises is equally clear: (l) The 
farmer everywhere is an independent enterpriser who is obviously an essential 
contributor to economic welfare, whatever may be the efforts in some societies 
to collectivize him. Only very recently have we begun to recover from the 
tendency among most planners to denigrate the small non-farm enterprisers. 
(2) Furthermore, despite great diversity in agriculture, common elements in 
the politics and economics of this sector of the economy are evident. 
Different though the situations may be both among the LDC's and between them 
and economically advanced nations, the examples set by public involvement in 
the furtherance of agricultural progress in the developed nations undoubtedly 
has played a part here. No comparable models were on display for the small 
enterpriser. (:5) Economically naive people can easily appreciate that fanners 
produce something, but the roles of traders as genuine economic producers 
frequently have been little understood or directly attacked, and in many LDC's 
small traders and artisans have ooma from alien ethnic backgrounds. It is 
significant that in Tanzania, for example, the most serious rural skill 
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deficiency identified by a visiting micslon was the lack of simple clerical 
and book-keeping proficiencies needed to nerve local Individuals and 
organization::; the priority educational investment accordingly was a training 
program to fill the void left with the departure of Asians who had performed 
these services. (4) There has never been einy doubt that agricultural progress 
requires investment in agricu,ltural research and in dissemination of its 
results, whatever the other requirements might be. There has been a long 
history of such activities in the economically advanced nations, and attempts 
to tretnsplant some part of these systems to the LDC's have been many. It was 
recognized that neither incentives to invest in systematic agricultural 
research nor the resources to do so could emerge spontajieously from the 
farming community. Such research is costly, the results always are uncertain 
in: timing and value, and when useful those results will and should be 
available for use by all farmers. Furthermore, diffusion of practices that 
increase efficiency in agriculture obviously rebounds to the benefit of the 
consumers of farm products — which means the entire population. In talking 
about agricultural progress, one needs always to recognize the vital inter- 
dependence between town and country, and to perceive how agric iltural progress 
generates other activities in both rural and urban areas. 

There is need also for more careful analyses of the conditions 
influencing uses of time ajnong members of farm families and xnaral families 
generally, together with their migration behavior. Both anthropological and 
economic types of study are required, and should be Joined at the micro levjel. 
Increasing awareness of the extent to which women are the fanners in many 
of the LDC's and a new readiness to examine women's roles in the rural 
economy generally is encouraging investigations and policy analyses that 
take this much closer look at rural life. Among the more obvious problems 
is of course the time spent in many cases simply in carrying water. ^'^ 
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Target groups In education for agriculture 

Education and the dissemination of Information for agriculture 
Is not Just a matter of education for farmers and for extension agents. 
There are at least five relevant target groups: (l) the farmers themselves, 
(2) those who serve farmers directly (as extension agents, coramiinlty 
development workers, and so on), (5) those who serve farmers Indirectly 
as buyers and sellers of what farmers produce and use In both goods and 
services (including managers of marketing boards and cooperatives), (4) 
those who will engage In systematic agricultural research, to extend the 
possibilities open to farmers In various types of agricultural areas, and 
(5) those who will become the leaders and makers of policies that 
significantly affect the conditions within which farmers operate. (This 
list is from Wharton except that I have added item (4).) Although Wharton 
emphasized high-level professional agricultural training for the leaders 
and policy-makers, we might view the fifth target population more broadly: 
some understanding of agricultural conditions and problems could well have 
a place in the general education of all those who are likely to rise to 
positions of influence in a nation the majority of whose population is miral. 

A first necessity of constmctive thinking about education for 
agricultural development is respect for the peasant fanner. Policy makers 
need to appreciate the shrewdness of peasants* decisions within the 
constraints of the economic setting and the knowledge available to them. 
One can still add to horror tales of the myopia of "experts" of various sorts 
who try unsuccessfully to persuade farmers to adopt practices that are in 
fact not suitable. Sometimes the i^ecommendations ignore the demands of the 
new processes on farmers* time at periods when time is short. (There is a 
saying in Japan that "at harvest time they put the cats to work." Under- 
employment among farmers part of the time does not mean underemployment 
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all of the time.) More often, 1j* past years there has been inadequate 
attention to the risks that a new practice might entail for the farmer; 
when they take a wait- '-nd-c.^ attitude on new things, fanners are realistic^ 
not Just stubbornly conservative. These comments on the Puebla project in 
Mexico are worth quoting: 

Whether or not the above "opportunity cost" and "risk" hypotheses 
hold in the FHiebla case (which we suspect they do), they certainly 
are relevant to many other agricultural situations and appear to 
have been important blind spots in many well-intentioned but 
abortive efforts to encourage farmers to increase production. 
Perhaps the most important lesson of the initial period was that 
agricultural experts who set out to help small fanners are well- 
advised to find out first of all what practical economic and 
related factors in the particular situation enter into the farmer's 
decision -making. 

But what of the education of the farmer himself? A basic, source 
of change in agriculture is advance on a wide front in scientific knowledge ~ 
ranging from the chemical and physical sciences to hydraulic engineering, 
ainong other things. The illiterate farmer may be very efficient within the 
traditional setting, and there is plenty of evidence to show that farmers 
quickly begin to increase production of cash crops with which' they are familiar 
when markets for thor,e crops are strong. But to take the lead in coping with 
new inputs and ways of combining them, usually men need schooling; the exten- 
sion services cannot substitute for xhe people-changing effect of schools at 
this fundamental level. Elementary schooling becomes rewarding when carried 
far enough that literacy Is firmly established. 

This brings us to questions of substitution and complementarity 
among research, farmers' schooling, and the agencies that disseminate informa- 
tion. There are related implications for the education of those participating 
in diverse ways, directly and indirectly, in the agricultural economy. 
Empirical investigations unavoidably take existing agencies and their opera- 
tions as these are or as they have been, not as they might be. It is useful 
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nevertheless to look at a few results of recent sophisticated studies of 
these Interactive patterns in agricultural change. 

Substitution and complementarities ainong schoolingj extension ^ 
and research 

Systematic, sophisticated analyses of relationships among fanners' 
education, extension activities, and agricultural research have been coming 
into full flower during the past few years. These analyses are being extended 
to explore new agricultural populations and to identify more precisely the 
processes at work. This research (which has come out of agricultural economics, 
not education) befan in the United States, but then moved to LDC's. There 
has been some work along these lines in India, in Japan, Korea, and Taiwan, 
in Brazil and Colombia, and in Kenya. To my knowledge, such research is 
continuing intensively in a new phase in the Philippines and India, and is 
spreading elsewhere. Some of these analyses are complex, but the issues 
raised and the main findings to the present time can be summarized briefly. 
(Obviously this is not the place in which to elaborate on the methodologies 
and their implications.) 

(1) Effects of research on Innovation in agriculture are complementary 
with effects of both extension work and farmers' schooling. The variables 
used for research activities ar ^ of direct policy Interest, since investments 
in research are a major source of the knowledge that permits improvements in 
farming — though we must not underestimate the value of the small Innovations 
that ingenious farmers make themselves under favorable circumstances. Some 
of the most recent studies (roost notably by Robert Evenson) have refined this 
analysis, to identify the differential effects of research that Is pin-pointed 
to the conditions of a particular area, research that is focused on highly 
comparable areas, and more general research activities. But^ the research 
variable Is used also as a proxy variable for the gaps that arise between 
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established practices aiid economically optimal ones. Where it has been 
possible to obtain a somewhat more direct measure of the relative magnitude 
of that gap, the "gap variable*' has given the same statistical interaction 
results with extension activities and farmers' education as the variables 
that measure research. 

The fact that everywhere researchers have found a complementary 
relationship between research and extension work in effects on adoption of 
new practices and on increases in agricultural productivity was predictable 
enough. If we accept the evidence that fanners are usually quite shrewd In 
their economic behavior, an "extension system" must depend on an effective 
research back-up if there is to be anything to extend. 

The observed complementarity in effects on adoption of new 
practices and on production between research activity and farmers' schooling 
supports the theoretical hypothesis. Fanners' schooling pays off In accelera- 
ted improvements where there are relevant advances in scientific knowledge 
(given the other necessary supportive conditions); it does not pay off where 
there is no such advance. It has become clear also that if research is to 
bring a wide diffusion of agric iltural progress, it must itself be localized 
to particular types of situations. We are coming to recognize that the 
"Green Revolution" was not much of a revolution; many advances had been 
made before, and the results from the first phase of the Green Revolution 
were limited to particular physiographic and soil conditions. 

The stimulus of schooling to more rapid adoption of suitable 
innovations and to improvement in productivity is not a statistical fiction 
arising solely from the positive association between schooling and size of 
farm. On the other hand, generally new practices appear first on larger 
farms. In some cases they have not been suited to the small holdings. 
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The larger farmers have more Incentive to invest time and effort (and 
sometimes cash) in the jquisition of information, they have somewhat 
greater cushioning against risk, and they can often try things out in a 
small way before committing themselves to a major change. Many small farmers 
cannot afford to take the risks, even when they are fully informed about the 
new developments. 

(2) Inter-relationships between benefits of extension activities and 
of schooling are more complex. They seem to depend upon both the level of 
schooling over which variability is being observed and the nature of the 
extension activity. When we are contrasting literate with illiterate farmers, 
extension activities seem to be complementary with the rate of literacy across 
districts or villages as respects adoption of new practices. Only farmers 
with some basic readiness to receive, assimilate, and act upon new information 
are initially benefited by what most extension agents do. However, extension 
activity and farmers' schooling have sometimes been clearly substitutive jf&ien 
the schooling variable distinguishes among levels of schooling — as, propor- 
tions of farmers with secondary schooling (or even, in the United States, with 
at least some higher education). These findings of substitution effects 
(where there are any clear interaction terms) are the more notable in view 

of the fact that there has been a well-known tendency of extension workers 
to deal with the relatively educated and economically successful farmers. 

(3) There is evidence of spill-over effects from literate to 
illiterate and from more to less educated farmers witliln each farming com- 
munity. The better educated lead in the adoption of new practices, but the 
lead may be short, and the advantage of the better educated fanner over his 
neighbor can be quickly narrowed. This is one of the reasons why naive 
ainalyses of relationships between schooling and indicators of success in 
farming often come out with only very weak positive correlations. What 
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happens is a sort of Informal emergence of the lead farmer as an extension 
agent vls-a-vls his neighbor. Attempts to bring this sort of thing about 
through farmer- training centers, "cinlmateurs'* and so on have a mixed history, 
and I suggest three main reasons for this mixed experience. First, both 
content and pedagogy are inappropriate for most farmers, whatever the readi- 
ness (including schooling) of the few selected trainees to assimilate and 
decode pertinent information. 

Second, the individuals chosen for such training may not be in 
a position to control what happens on "their" farms, or to demonstrate the 
value of what they have learned. Even where they can do so, they may not 
have the position in the xocal information and influence network that would 
give their ideas a wide or receptive audience. As Hagerstrand's work has 
shown, the transmission of infcrmaoion and recepti'^-ity to it depends on the 
relationship between source and recipients. Again, note should be taken of 
women; in some of the LDC's most of the responsibility for agricultural pro- 
duction is carried by women, and in many, women ^re active participants in 
farm decisions. (This is the case also for many farming communities in Japan, 
though conditions are of course very different.) Nevertheless, women often 
are left out of account in programs of non-formal education for agriculture. 
With important decision-making responsibilities or influences in the hands 
of women and a communication network among these women, disregard of their 
key role in agriculture can seriously fault the educational programs. 
Virtually evex^T^here this must be an important concern with respect to the 
farm household economy and the role of women in food processing. A micro 
study by Peter Moook in Kenya showed that controlling for the level of 
schooling the women were more efficient farm managers than the men, and 
Bruce Marker's findings for India illustrate the importance of women in 
Q agriculture and of extending educational services to them in at least some 
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parts of that country 

Third, the sorts of things that can be learned in a farmer 
training center duz'lng a short time are not what I would call "people- 
changing." Information may be transmitted, but there can be relatively 

little formation of new skills or competencies. In consequence, beneficial 
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effects are narrowly limited and quickly exhausted. This third point 
undoubtedly Is related to the criticisms frequently made of extension 
agents: they "do too little about bringing economic knowledge to the 
farmer, concentrating too much on particular Inputs or relatively simple 
alterations In production techniques." Unfortunately, the economic or 
"farm management" training that we may wish extension agents to purvey Is 
not so easy to transmit, even v^en the agent himself has the competence he 
Is supposed to extend. Only when fanners are well prepared to receive It, 
with a foundation In adequate schooling and experience of decision-making 
in the management of their farms, can further efforts to supplement 
decision-making capabilities have much promise. Neither extension work 
nor other out-of-school attempts at "basic education" for fanners can provide 
that foundation. 

Maximizing the efficiency of information systems 

Effective traosmission of information to farmers and assurance 
that it will be ascimilated and used will be realized only when the inter- 
play of many Influences is taJcen into account. We must look at agricultural 
development first of all from the perspective of agriculture, rather than by 
taking a piecemeal look at one sort of education and information transmission, 
then another — even vriien we casually take account of the interactions Just 
discussed. Starting from the perspective of agriculture, it is more likely, 
furthermore, that adequate attention will be given to what is known about 
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the operation of in format ion fields. Only when we think in this way are we 
likely to see the less obvious but often the most important links in the 
diffusion of information and ideas. 

The most ignored agents in the transmission of ideas and informa- 
tion to farmers are the businessmen who sell to and buy from them. In no 
LDC to my knowledge have cooperative managers filled this role. The dis- 
regard of traders arises in part from mistrust, and unquestionably they do 
sometimes extend misinformation along with the facts. But farmers are not 
perennial fools — in the face of either tradesmen or officials. Cooperatives 
can be useful in organizing marketing more efficiently, and we need to con- 
tinue trying to find ways to make thera work more satisfactorily. But this 
means that more attention must be paid to preparing cooperative managers for 
^ater communication roles. 

The training of extension agents also comes into a different 
perspective when set in the framework of the theory of "information fields." 
One needs to appreciate the need not only to increase the competence of 
extension agents in substantive applications of knowledge, but also to bring 
them into closer relationships with farmers. Thus IRRI helped to prepare 
agents for the successful diffusion of new high-yielding rice varieties; 

this program (which was itself only part of a wider effort) had two main 
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components. One of these was changing the change agent through bringing 
extension workers in as participants in the rice production process all the 
way from the land preparation to harvesting. The other was the use of applied 
research plots in farmers' fields. While this particular experiment cannot 
be unthinkingly generalized — indeed, the prestige of the IRRI and the very 
direct and specific purpose of the program were especially favorable circum- 
stances — it does point to the importance of establishing two-way communi- 
ERIC cations. gg 
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Finally, we corae to the problem of educating the public generally 
and educating future leaders in particular in the problems of the rural 
economy and more specifically of agriculture. Above all, it is necessary 
to ensure that those who make the decisions that most change the lives of 
fanners should be men who know what the lives of farmers are like and who 
know the problems they face on the ground. 

V. The Rural Non-Pann Economy 

The "invisible" sector of economic activity, rural non-farm 
entei*prises, occupies a substantial place in the employment and income of 
rural populations ir. r:ost of the LDC's, and upon tne further development of 
that sector depends much of the future of rural and urban populations alike. 
These activities are "invisible" only because so rarely do the urb« educated 
elites or the central planners make any effort to look at them. There have 
been exceptions, of course — most notably at the political level in the 
drive to develop cottage industries in India (stimulated many years ago by 
Mahatma Gandhi). China also provides a more recent, striking example. Yet 
in most of the world until recently the contribution of small enterprises 
has been neglected at best, and more often this sector actually has been 
penalized by national policy-makers. Those economists who have emphasized 
the importance of the ordinary^ small entei-priser (rural or urban) for 
development have usually been ignored. Almost everywhere they are regarded 
with outright suspicion by planners. Even the work of men like Archibald 
Calloway, whose empirical investigations and analysis were well rooted in 
West Africa, has received only passing attention from policy-makers. 
Despite the recent emergence of a more active interest in 'rural economic 
development", the new World Bank sector paper on that subject gives non-farm 
^ economic activity short shrift; no mention is made of it in the summary of 
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the report, and It gets ,)ust two brief pages In the body of the report. 
Nevertheless, thin sector Is drawing Increasing attention not only among 
researchers such as Calloway and Kenneth King, but elsewhere as well. It 
occupies a rignlf leant place among the case studies edited by Ahmed and 
Coombs and In their associated Attacking Rural Poverty , Those of us i^ho 
have paid a bit JBore attention to economic history may bemoan the previous 
unawareness (as we have done), but we must welcome this new Interest, 
whatever its origin. 

T>iis is not the place, in which to docujnent the history of small- 
scale enterprises in economic development, nor can space be taken to show 
in what respects the evidence of history may be applicable to the present 
and future. Setting all such discussion aside, we have Increasing evidence 
today of the aggregate ImportEince of smal ■ ^•ural non-farm enterprises in 
many LDC^s, ranging vnidely across politico-economic systems • nd Ideologies, 
No census documentation should be needed wO demonstrate thl-s fact for 
Malaysia, for exampJe, or Indeed for most ooi^tries in which there have been 
large Chinese settlements, i'hyinna Chuta and Carl Lit^dholm have thlsi tc say 
of Sierra L,eone: ''The resu] ti=5 of the first phase of the small jcale Industry 
study reveaJ that small scale industry in rural Sierra Leone has been substan 
tially underestimated by previous fjovimment surveys." They found the com- 
position of activities to vary substain^^laliy by location, but the most common 
were tailorings carpentry, gara dyein/-g and baking. T^.e Kenya Survey of non- 
agricultural rural e.iterprice (1969) found that incomes earned In those 
activities averaged about 16 per cent above incomes of wage laborers on small 
farms and "markedly above" the cash incomes received by fanners tilling small 
plots. With reference to the nature and scope of these aotivities, the lUj 
had this to say: g 0 
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The survey of rural non-agricultural activities, as well as fragmentary 
data from urban areas, contradicts the popular view that the Informal 
sector Is made up of what are considered to be the marginally productive 
activities of such people as petty traders, hawkers and shoeshlne boys. 
In rural areas, JO per cent of those covered by the survey were In 
manufacturing and repair activities, and the three largest groups were 
In tailoring, saKmilllng and posho mills similar patterns prevail 
In the Uf'ban Informal sector. 

Examples from other African countries could easily be added, even if with less 
precise accounting, as could examples from Latin America. 

The undercounting of non-farm activities has sometimes been aggra- 
vated by the tendency to disregard non-farm activities of members of peasant 
fanillies. This was brought out clearly In the assessment of the Puebla project 
In Mexico by Reed Hertford, who was seeking for an explanation of why such a 
small fraction of small farmers had adopted the new practices that had been 
recommended to them (and developed In localized applied research). Most of 
the usual explanations simply did not apply In this case, but Hertford found 
that "incomes derived from crops — and from agriculture generally — appear 
to be a much smaller proportion of total Income of small farmers than would 
have been expected on the basis of available literature," In the case of 
Cajamarca, the proportion of farm-family Income from agriculture (including 
work on other inarms) was only 58 per cent for the small farms (under 5.5 
hectaresi); that proportion rose to a level of 67-84 per cent for the larger 
farms. Data on Puebla (where farm-size classification was not available) 
indicated that total crop production accounted for Just over a third of all 
1970 income of farm families, (Unfortunately, details about off-farm 
activities in these cases were lacking.) it must be obvious that to talk 
about rural development without giving careful attention to contributions 
of the rural non-farm sector, as it is and in its future potentials, is to 
adopt a myopic view of what rural people do and of their future prospects. 
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Symbiotic relationships In the developing; 
rural non-farm economy 

Rural non-farm and off-farm employment always Is symbiotic with 
agriculture, directly or Indirectly. The Importance of these Interdependen- 
cles In the totality of non-farm enterprise will of course depend on the 
degree of rurallty of the location. It will depend also on the characteris- 
tics of the local agriculture. Its organization and technology. Some of the 
agriculture-serving activities may be taken on b^ farmers themselves, or 
they may be entirely separate operations. Education for such work Is- In 
either case education fostering development of both agricultural and non- 
agricultural facets of economic development. However, the competencies 
required will differ somewhat according to whether an activity or set of 
activities Is Included within the farm enterprise or separately, ' and if the 
latter, according to its organization. 

We can categorize agriculture-serving activities in five groups: 
(1) prljnarily education and information transmission directly to and for 
farmers, (2) mp.rketing services that provide inputs to farmers and that 
dispose of agricultural outputs. (j) provision of credit, (4) the manu- 
facture and repair of equipment and of tools used by farmers, and (5) trans- 
portation services. The first of these is exemplified most obviously by 
extension personnel, usually supported and controlled by governmental agencies, 
and we need say no more about it. Marketing services might Just as well have 
been designated "trade" except that this term has unfavorable connotations 
for some people; moreover, the fact that the manager of a marketing coopera- 
tive is a ''trader" is rarely recognized. Evidently, education for management 
of an agricultural marketing cooperative is likely to require more formal 
training, with higher levels of schooling, than the education needed by 
small trad-- There are many different ways in which ciedlt may be extended 
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to farmers, whether Jointly with provision of other services or not. Some 
of the Institutional adaptations and innovations In this field have been 
discussed In the World Bank^s special report on agricultural credit, and 
others appear In any good assessment of agricultural projects or programs. 
Again, the education that will best serve those carrying out this function 
var5.es with the ways In which It Is organized, but Increasingly the formal 
education provided In schools Is critical, along with knowledge of local 
agricultural affairs. 

The service that Is most often mentioned In connection with 
rural non-farm enterprise undoubtedly Is the production and repair of farm 
equipment. This Is also the service that Is most often performed by hired 
workers on large farms as an alternative to specialized shops, and the demand 
for such services (wherever they are performed) changes In step with agricul- 
tural technology. It Is at Interraedlatey levels In the scale of Investments 
In fanning equipment that we find most scope for local enterprise In the 
manufacture of Implements, And It Is at some point In the Intermediate 
ranges of technology that both the variety and the study of ways In which 
craftsmen acquire or may be trained to perform these services In the rural 
community becomes both most Interesting and most Important, There have, of 
course, been many debates on this subject, though usually the debates have 
been decidedly 111-lnf ormed. However, there has been very little discussion 
of education for entrepreneurial responsibilities In the manufacture of farm 
tools and equipment. The discussions seem always to be directed to training 
for manual skills — how much of this In schools. In non-fonnal or In Infomial 
settings — and education to what standards of workmanship and manual Ingenuity, 
How much of the training Is for the ' ^-^ck-of-all-trades' on or off the fann 
but serving farmers, and how far that Is the appropriate goal. Is only begin- 
^ nlng to receive attention. There Is the further crucial related question 
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of how much of any deliberate training should be for specific Jobs, how 
much should be more general in content. Walter Elkan was interested in 

Ju;:t such lower-level general skills in his recommendations for "topping 
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off'* training in Kenya's Youth Centres: 

It is not easy to demonstrate that a widespread ability to use a 
hammer and nails efficiently will have specific effects on the 
growth of niral incomes but it must be intuitively obvious that 
not to be able to do so, and not to be able to read and understand 
farmers' magazines or printed manuals for a new piece of equipment, 
is bovjnd to hold back progress. It is, however, quite possible 
that the need for institutional arrangements to impart these skills 
will decline. In the advanced industrial countries these skills 
are normally passed on by parents to their children, but first 
there has to be a generation of parents who have acquired them. 

With the spread of general manual skills, which are ancillary to farming 
but also to general living, the levels of skills provided in independent, 
specialist repair shops will undoubtedly rise. Whether this will alter the 
relative importance of manual training in and out of schools, non-formal and 
informal, is another quer.tion. After all, the role of schools in providing 
manual skills will depend not only on the demand for such skills but also 
upon how easily they can be acquired in other, less costly, ways. 

The interdependence between agricultural progress and the 
development of agriculture-serving activities in the rural areas is only 
one side of the story. Beyond that, agricultural progress means Increased 
markets for the sale of consumer goods to ^arm families. At the most rui^al 
and local level, this is where the tailors (and sometimes the bakers) come 
in. But the supplying of farm markets, with either consumer goods or agri- 
cultural Inputs, has feed-back effects into rural hub-towns and into major 
urban centers as "modernization" proceeds and as buying power grows. There 
are symbiotic relations of complex sorts between farm villages, rural hub 
towns, and urban centers, reflected not only in the location of production 
activities but also in the movements of people for training and work. 
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Kenneth King's study of the village of Glthlga along with his other work In 

Kenya Illuminates this spatial Interaction at a stage at which young people 

are becoming more realistic about the shortage of "modem Jobs", I take a 
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few p)Olnts from his summary on Glthlga: 

(a) The origins of most village r>kllls are outside the village. 
Most of the older generation of village fundls were drawn Into wage labor 
on white plantations and large farms, or In the Indian Internnedlate firms. 
Those In the latter categoiv acquired their sklliB In the main towns. Older 
fundi who have retired from wage labor to self-employment In their villages 
provide one source of skill for the younger generation. Nevertheless, many 
of the younger skilled men In the village had acquired their competence 
elsewhere. This was true of garage mechanics until very recently. Other 
new skills — radio repair, using knitting machines, making metal window 
frames — have Just recently come Into the village. Glthlga, In other words. 
Is clearly developing, ar> Is much of the Klkuyu area. New skills are moving 
In, and once located, the skilled craftsmen quickly acquire apprentices. 
Conditions for rural self-employment are much more favorable today than they 
were when the older generation of skilled workers were young, 

(b) There are complex communication networks between village and 
urban people (complex and sometimes quite dense "information fields"). 
Village migrants to the city know where their village friends are working, 
and they may go to the city either to acquire skills or to find opportunities 
to use skills that they have already acquired. They go also In off-seasons 
or for limited periods of wage work and then return to the village. Growth 
of learning or training opportunities In a particular village or in a hub- 
town may produce skilled men In greater numbers than the local community 
can use, and these men spread out to adjacent towns as well as Into the main 
urban centers to exercise their skills in Infonnal production. There is no 
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uHKin-niral dlohotomy In thhi renpect in K«*nya or In many other IDC's. 
Indeed, anyont* who walks around tho peri-urban perlphcrlon In India with 
hlr, eycTi open can see this Irnm^^diatoly . 

(c) On Kin^^H third point, conceminp; the unskilled orip-jins of 
informal.r.ector village skil ls, 1 prefer to make a direct quotation : ""^^ 

... An important point about the origins of many informal sector 
r;klll(?d pf.*op]o is thoir time spent in casual and unskilled work 
— as diggers, tumbcys for taxis or lorries, milkers, domestic 
servants, ten and coffee pickers. This work is critical because 
of il3 impact upon the motivation for acquiring skills. Some 
occupations are widespread amongst the children of low Income 
families, and the low wages and conditions associated with them 
adJu^;t thom to acquiring a skill under similarly rigorous con- 
ditions. What therefore may seem admirable about the low costs 
of transferring skills to young people in the village must to 
some extent be seen as conditioned by the previous experience of 
the trainees. It makes it difficult then to draw up a typology 
of Kenyan village skill acquisition as a system of trade profiles 
complete in themselves. One reason the skills are transferred so 
cheaply is that the skilled are in fact very close to the unskilled. 
The poverty of the process has constantly to be borne in mind since 
a good deal of what seems distinctive and significant about Kenya's 
system* its improvisation, hand made tools, low costs and speed 
of skill reproduction — is actually determined by lack of choice. 
We have therefore to be rather careful about isolating the skllL 
acquisition stage of many of these young people, and removing it 
out of the wider context of income and opportunity in the village. 

Another way of putting this last main point is simply to reiterate that for 
Kenya an el:;-where, a significant part of the educational process is develop-, 
raent itneif. Given new opportunities, however circumscribed, men will find 
ways to realize those opportunities in action. And given a general environ- 
ment that allows scope for independent action, men will use their Ingenuity 
to create new opportunities. p:ach step may seem small, but together many 
small stepr. mean sustained development, reaching into the mass of the rural 
and urban poor alike. 

Tnterdependencles between agricultural and non-agricultural 
activities, and between rural and urban locations, in skill development and 
In the development of Informal-sector production are matched in Kenya by 
ERIC Interdependencles between the formal and Informal sectors of the economy. 66 
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^^t^t\U\, Lliln Ir uot unique to K*:»nyft. i>ymblotlc ro Utlonohlpn nro nomotlmon 

Inducod by ^r,ove»mmont action, an in th« roqul r'omont thnt Seam In Mexico 

purchAse goodn locally, with the roaultlnK growth of Indigenous suppllora 

who were helped with credit and with training and consultant servlceo by 

the aaoured buyer of their products. (Similar re latlonshlpu have been 

endemic In Japan.) Direct attempts to force contracting;^ out often do not 

work; what Is Important Is that there be conditions that induce such behavior. 

King again documents such relationships at a much more modent level for Kenya. 

A furthf»r quotation from his work may drive this point home: 

... it is common to read proposals for how the informal sector may be 
stimulated to expemd by encouraging the formal sector to subcontract 
some work towards it. But what is less widely understood is that the 
infonnal sector is already intimately associated with formal employ- 
ment, (a) A very great deal of the business of urban Informal mechanics 
comes from people In formal Jobs who expect to get the same repair or 
replacement done at half the price they would pay in the large-scale 
motor firm or official agent. This not only takes advantage of the 
cheaper labour and lack of overheads, but also of the informal sector's 
rather unconventional access to genuine spare parts, (b) People in 
salaried positions also use the actual employees of the large-scale 
motor firms to do work Informally, out of hours. 

IXaallsms and continua in ski 11:^ ur; in scale 

The Intorconneotions ,luGt discussed are indicative at the very 
least of the potential for development of continua in nkllls and in scale of 
enterprise — continua that would provide greater opportunities for smaller 
men to grow both in refinement of skills and in scope of entrepreneurial 
activity. However, there is little in these relationships to guarantee that 
such continua will in fact emerge. Perhaps it is too much in any circumstances 
to expect to find long unbroken ladders that can be ascended within one man's 
lifetime — highly exceptional individuals aside. Where a man starts in level 
of formal schooling or in technical training substantially affects his life- 
time potential in any society, whether an LDC or an industrialized nation. 
Nevertheless, there is nothing Immutable about technological dualism, and 
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rtpproxlmnLloim to j;uoM n po ! nrlr.ation ooonomlc activity r.lpnnl non- 

d^fvolopmont rntrir^r t.hnn (iovolopmont for mont oC the population. 

]n Attacklnp: Hu ral Poverty ^ Coombn nrid Ahmed cUnr.lflod nchemen 

for' the fur'therancf? of rural non-farm production and for formation of needed 
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human resourcer, In three broad types: (a) technical skill training; for older 
adoleacentE and young adults to prepare them for Initial employment 
(Thailand's Mobile Trade Training Schools), (b) technical upgrading of 
artisans and craftsmen (the Nigerian VIC program, with part-time training 
r;tartlng at th*? end of the working day), and (c) more comprehensive scheme:? 
for promoting small Industry. The first two categories tap Into skill 
hierarchies at the lowest levels, whether to provide the most modest skill:; 
or to Improve them. The third category, which entails attempts directly to 
create new small enterprises through an entire package of services. Is much 
more complex. It has a history of many frustrations. 

J do not question 'the Importance of encouraging small Industry. 
Hut nelthor do T see promise of success In strategies of direct government 
action. Few bureaucrats or central planners, or counsellors to them, have 
t.h^ annlytical tooln or th.? expertise to carry this out even In the very 
first step — the identification of potential markets and the sorts of pro- 
duction to encourage, together with the skills to be subsidized. Gilpin and 
Grabe regarded reliance "on 'intuitive' planning based on uninformed demand 

(leading to overinvestment In com and rice mills)'* as the greatest weakness 
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in Nigerian efforts to encourage small-scale Industry. They went on to 
complain that "There Is no machinery for Identifying underinvestments In 
fields that have not caught the Imagination of would-be entrepreneurs or 
young skilled workers." Perhaps this Is a comment on the percept Iveness and 
shrewdness of ordinary people, which cannot be displaced by any sort of 
^ planner's methods or models. In any case. Identification of the potential 

^ 68 
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markets Is only the beginning of the problems of direct stimulation of small 
enterprise^ whether in an "integrated" approach to rural development or 
otherwise. Cn cial are problems in training for entrepreneurship (not 
merely "skills") and the qualifications — or lack thereof — of the 
trainers. The frustrations encountered in the Indian attempts to develop 
a cadre of industrial extension workers, px)sted to community development 
blocks, illustrate difficulties that must arise again and again. Above all, 
that experience illustrates the extreme difficulties of staffing for such 
services, and the related problem of role definition and status within a 
bureaucratic structure. The technical counseling services of SSIDO in 
established firms of intermediate scale appear to have been much more 
successful, which should hardly surprise anyone. Among the "lessons of 
India's experience" the following should be underlinedr^'^Ca) Training and 
extension services for small-scale industry obviously can be effective only 
in proportion to the opportunities for profitable investment available to 
such industry, (b) Adequate staffing is a key problem, (c) The tendency 
toward an excessive dispersal of actirities must be resisted, (d) Extension 
and training should not be allowed to degenerate into a routine government 
service. The first of these generalizations is directly parallel to obser- 
vations concerning the complementarity between research and extension 
services in their effects on 'productivity in agriculture and the adoption 
of new processes, despite marked differences between farming and f-ther 
activities and markets. This comparison may be carried further, to consider 
the role of research oriented lo the operations of small business. Pursuing 
these possibilities, the ILO has recommended technical aid and research '*to 
develop and encourage the production of producer goods used in the infonnal 

sector itself to supply blacksmiths, carpenters, clothing makers, vehicle 
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Q repair and maintenai-ice shops and the construction trades." It is not clear, 
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however, how this Idea is to be Implemented. It Is evident that advisory 
services for small enterprisers will be most fruitful when directed to 
helping those that have the greatest potentials to f;row to Intermediate 
scale. What factors determine that potential Is then a crucial question 
for further economic development In both rural and urban communities. 

Education, communication and Innovation 
In the non-farm enterprise 

It has been observed repeatedly that extension and advisory 

services have been more successful In transmitting information and skills 

of a technical sort than In the transmission of economic knowledge and of 

managerial skills. This brings us back once more to the Importance of 

schooling as a foundation for the development of skill In economic decislon- 

I 

making. But It brings us back .also to the problem of how to acquire or 
transmit new social and supervisory skills. Successful entrepreneurshlp 
beyond the level of what Is required by the smallest operations, whether in 
processing or services or trade, makes heavy demands on the capabilities of 
the enterpriser — and of anyone who would guide or Instruct him. 

The cultural setting and traditional modes of personal inter- 
action cannot be Ignored by an entrepreneur or manager seeking to order 
activities systematically and to cnntrol quality in an establishment that 
exceeds some modest size. Both thr ; jortunities for Informal learning at 
work a;nong hin employees and the productivity of the enterprise will depend, 
among other things, on the ability of the man in charge to motivate his 
employees and to enlist their cooperation with him and with each other. 
This requires adaptation on both sides. It is a problem to which I directed 
my attention in the essay "Prom Guilds to Infant Training Industries" from 
which 1 quoted earlier in this paper. I drew these conclusions:^'^ 
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But even when a local supervisor knows his workers^ there are 
relatively few pre-lndustrlal societies In which he will have 
a model for behaving as a supervisor of disciplined team endeavors. 

He is equally unlikely to know how to teach these skills in a 
setting that bears little resemblance to native apprenticeship. 
The local manager may be more constrained by familiar role patterns 
that would be less binding on a foreigner, patterns that both con- 
dition the operation of the authority structure within the enter- 
prise and delay the transition from nepotistic to rationalistic 
selective processes in promotion. I suspect that it is not merely, 
and often not even primarily, the difficulty of bringing large sums 
of capital together that makes most native private enterprises in 
less developed countries comparatively small. It is also that 
smaller units facilitate the transition from one world into quite 
another. 

If I were rewriting this statement in the present context, I would change 
only inessential points. In fact I did suggest that this picture should 
not be overdrawn: 

There is all too great a tendency toward ethnocentrism of two opposite 
kinds. One of these is to assume that the only kind of meinagement 
that can be viable and efficient must be a close imitation of the 
structures of relationships of Western societies or even more narrowly 
of a particular Western stereotype; this is the economist's and often 
the sociologist's ethnocentrism, which takes as its model one or 
another favorite case from one of the economically most undeveloped 
societies. 

During the decade since those words were written, we have seen some decided 
shifts away from both of these biased simplifications. Despite the much 
decried (and often exaggerated?) hold of technological dualism, there are 
many examples of viable and vigorous home-grown enterprises in LDC's. We 
have witnessed new socio-political experiments in the organization of pro- 
ijctive activities on both a national and a local scale. We have cumulative 
evidence that ordinary men in all societies are responsive to economic moti- 
vations once the optionr really open to them are identified. The spread of 
school In.v: :uu"; unquestionably played an important part in these changes in 
two way3 chat often are not credited to schooling. First, schooling has 
been an integral part of the process of reorientation toward large-scale 
and bureaucratic types of economic organization. Carried too far, in 
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conjiiiictlon with the swelling of bureaucracies, effects can of course become 
In part perverse. But ultimately the spread of schooling will correct this, 
even If at a high cost. When numbers of graduates outrun Job openings In 
the formal sector consistently and dramatically over time, the very spread 
of schooling will push people with higher levels of basic training (say, to 
start with, seven years) into a search for other sorts of employment, 

including self-employment. This can give a new thrust to the informal sector 
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of the economy. Paradoxically, as King has pointed out, the very lack of 
control of expansion of schools in Kenya (including proliferation of inde- 
pendent '^harambee'* schools) produced so large a flood of school leavers as 
to bring more quickly than in Tanzania a realistic recognition of limitations 
on "modem Job" options. The newly-schooled majorities are newly motivated 
to search for and create opportunities. 

So far as I am aware, there has been no systematic study of how 
schooling, and other sorts of education (or training), affect the behavior 
of Independent enterprisers. The one exception, a dissertation Just reaching 
completion at the University of Chicago, refers to independent businessmen in 
Japan. Most of these firms employ less than thirty workers, with a concen- 
tratlon around half that figure. From T. K* Koh's rich tapestry of inter- 
relationships, I confine comments to a few points. 

lyooking at the entire sample, regardless of Industry, there were 
unambiguous positive associations between how much schooling a man had, his 
use of formal channels of communication, and the frequency with which he 
innovated in his business. Types of innovations distinguished were: (a) 
changers In processing techniques, (b) changes in marketing practices (on 
either the buying or selling side), and (c) changes in organization or in 
control systems. Each type of innovative behavior \yas associated with 
schooling in a different way. Only the most schooled showed much 
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organizational innovation, whatever the industry. Changes in processing 
techniques were less related to enterprisers' schooling. It was the 
craftsmen, as we should expect, who most often reported out-of-school training 
and who had the lowest average initial schooling — though most even of the 
least schooled had eight or nine years. Moreover, the craftsmen made exten- 
sive use of formal sources of information relevant to their trades. Among 
the craftsmen, schooling beyond the standard compulsory years had little 
effect on communications or on innovation. By contrast, among manufacturers 
schooling had quite complex effects. At the top, going to university greatly 
increased the intensity of informal sources of information and innovative ideas 
the school-clique information fields are extremely important ajnong these men. 
Attending a technical or commercial upper-seoondary school favored both greater 
use of formal communication and increased innovative activity — in processing 
techniques among manufacturers and in marketing practices ajnong wholesalers or 
retailers . 

Obviously these results cannot be generalized to the LDC's, but 
they are suggestive. These findings are consistent with the more extensive 
findings in research on agriculture even though the details are very different. 
TViey are consistent with evidence from more casual assessments of efforts to 
foster small-scale enterprise and with the greater success in counseling on 
technical than on other matters. Transmission of information is seen to be 
effective only when the target groups are qualified to receive and interpret 
it for ^heir own decision-making purposes. Prom observations such as these 
we should learn something not only about the role of schooling in and for 
entrepreneurship, but also about the selection of messages and the agents of 
their trajismission in attempts to increase the capabilities and improve the 
performance of small enterprisers in the IJX^'r,. 
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VT . S1:ra':eKles for the Enlai ff emenh nT np nc-r Lunlbles 
and for Thoir Reallzatlcn" '" 

I take five truths to be self-evld?nt: (l) l-he spread of 
formal schooling alone can never oe enough to provide the human resources 
for sustained development. I find It dlffloulc to believe that ^myone could 
ever have thought that formal schoollnR could be enough for such a transfor- 
mation. (2) A major part of what people learn — in every society — is 
learned outside of schools, in both "non-formal" and "informal" situations, 
and most of these never can be "planned." Non-formal and informal education 
are both crucial to and produced by the process of development. (3) Develop- 
ment is a very complex process, characterized by multiple interdependencies . 
Whether this means that development strategies must be "integrated" depends 
on what we mean by an "integrated approach." (4) Without innovation, both 
technical and institutional — including adaptive borrowing — there will be 
little development. Simple imitation of what is done elsewhere is not enough 
and often not in fact possible; economic viability in the new setting will 
require innovative modifications. (5) The potential for shrewd decision- 
making and for creative ingenuity is widespread in every population, . though 
realization of these potentials may be blocked by restrictive institutions 
and the absence of necessary supportive conditions. Neither "experts" nor 
men in positions of power are uniquely endowed with wisdom; mainly they can 
facilitate the myriad of ordinary decisions, not make them. Only as ordinary 
people are given scope for the exercise of their ingenuity and creative 
powers can we expect sustained and pervasive development. 

Nono of these points is either new or remarkable. What does 
8e-:..r; surprising Is how lonp; it has taken many supposedly informed people to 
take them Into account, and it is my impression (perhaps unjust) that compre- 
hension is still remarkably dim. Some of the new watchwords could be 
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encouraging, nevertheles: the "discovery" of out-of-school education 
(point 2), the new Ideology of "integrated approaches" (related to point 
and the new presorlptlons for "self-reliance," for "raaxlmuin feasible 
participation," and for "decentralization" (all related In one way or 
another to point 5). 

The elusive meanings of "integrated development" 

Before going further. It Is necessary to say a few words about 
the Idea of an "integrated" approach or strategy for development. Ruttan 
provides a terse statement "integrated rural development can be described, 
perhaps not too Inaccurately, as an Ideology In search of a methodology or 
technology." But the devotees of an Integrated approach appear to be saying 
something more specific than a simple argument for the "value of rural 
development Ideology as an Integrative framework for rural development 
programs." Thus, when Coombs and Ah/ned distinguish four approaches^— 
extension, training, cooperative self-help, and Integrated development — 
I assume that they mean something more specific than that each particular 
project must be assessed from Its conception In Its relationship to essential 
complementary conditions, resources and activities. There seems to be a 
"total planning" bias in their "integrated development" approach that goes 
beyond a modest analysis of substitutive and complementary relationships. 
The careful examination of relevant interdependencies (substitutive or 
complementary) is Just good sense, however often honored in the breach. 
Put forward as a rule for planning, the "integrated development" approach 
suggests something that is much more ambitious, more costly, and more 
demanding in every way; even were this desirable, it is in fact impossible 
of attainment. 

Still searching to find out what "integrated development'' may 
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mean to planners and to those who would counsel them, I came upon Susan W. 
70 

Almy's statement: 

Eissentially, "integration" of rural development programs implies 
separate adjninistrators within, or parallel to, existing government 
offices or ministries. These lonits have the same assigned roles 
as the ministries of health, education, industry, etc., but deal 
only with rural areas and Interact among themselves as a kind of 
shadow cabinet. 

I wonder how many of those urging integrated development have this particular 
framework in mind. Actually Ms. Almy goes on to state astutely that "Planners 
and taxpayers alike wonder whether the additional bureaucracy is not more 
costly than it is effective." She points out that "the 1950 's solution to 
this problem was the * community development worker'," but that concept came 
into disrepute because such workers were not able to cope with the task. 
She attributes emergence of the current vogue for integrated rural develop- 
ment to a new concern about "highly visible increases in social inequalities." 
(Nothing is said, by the way, about whether those inequalities are simply a 
reflection of the fact that some people have moved ahead faster than others, 
or entail absolute as well as relative deterioration among the poorer popu- 
lations. I do not want to take up that debated issue here. It is enough 
to recognize that more attention is being given than heretofore to those 
who have not been participating significantly in economic progress.) But 
"integrated development" in that case is not Just a matter of integration; 
it is also quite specifically a distributive ideology that may or may not 
be consistent with strategies for overall economic growth. At this point 
my confusion increases, although my sympathies are much aroused. 

Harry Oshima is easier for me to follow, perhaps again because 

7 1 

he is on economist. He has this to say: 

The economists usually have in mind a package of inputs (including 
institutions and technology) for a program of agricultural develop- 
ment. The non-economists think of integration as a much bigger 
package of programs — development of health, education, and insti- 
tutions, as in the ca^e of Jaunes Yen's rural reconstruction movement. 
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This statement is fanilllar; agricultural economists have been doing this 

all along. Moreover, many of them have gone further, seeing health and 

education as Important Inputs for agricultural development — other good 

reasons for encouraging education and improving health aside • But Oshlma 

arrives In the end at a simple definition of Integrated rural development 
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as sust led long-term changes within rural areas: ' 

For present purposes, we may have to be satisfied with a definition 
of Integrated maral development as schemes with some kind of package 
Intended to bring about sustained long-term changes in the rural 
areas, leaving the broader term, rural development, to refer to all 
kinds of programs (short-run, unpackaged, etc.) .... The goals of 
development will be thought of as not only the rapid growth and fair 
distribution of rural incomes, but also the broadening of education, 
health, and political opportunities. 

I'm not sure whether there is a policy recipe embodied in this statement, 

that only packaged programs under one authority can lead to sustained rural 

development. If Oshima means only that interdependencies must be taken 

into account in development strategies, then we come back to Ruttan's 

definition: "integrated development" is an ideology. In this case it is 

an ideology of sustained, widely diffused rural progress. To that goal I 

subscribe, even though, as Ruttan said, it may still be in search of a 

methodology. 

The interdependencies between education and development 

The papers by Colclough and Hallak and by King aind Postlethwait 
relieve me of the need to elaborate on either "basic education" or curricula 
In rural primary schools. At best, "banic education" outside of schools is 
a poor substitute for primary schooljr.g. This is not to say that problems 
of Illiterate and semi-literate adult*:^, or of over-age primary-school youth, 
should be neglected. But out-of-school "basic" education must be regarded 
mainly as a temporary palliative, in the face of continuing demographic 
pressures. 77 
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The limitations of out-of-school education are paralleled by 
the limitations of remaking rural primary schools into patterns that differ 
substantially from urbam schools. I was especially glad to see the docu- 
mentation of the fact that iTiral children do indeed work from an early age, 
that they know mare about farm life from direct observations than they would 
ever learn in the artificial environment of school gardens (whatever those 
may produce), and that it is therefore nonsense to talk about timing educa- 
tion to keep children in school to a "working age" of l6 or 17, or to ask 
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the school to make them better acquainted with sound failing practices. 
Along these lines, it i3 the urban schools that need to be changed. And 
surely urban quite as much as rural children could benefit from the acqui- 
sition of general manual skills* 

'^ile claiming no special competence In pedagogy, I should think 
that real education (in contrast to drill for academic examinations) would 
relate lessons to what goes on outside of schools;. Unfortunately, few 
teachers in the primary schools of the LDC's have trained for such teaching, 
and few have been encouraged to develop imagination in themselves or others. 
To press for distinctively rural-oriented curricula is to acsure that rural 
schooling will be second-rate; it is to accept defeat from the start in the 

effort to exter 1 development through the rural population. C.A. Anderson 
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has often ma^ie this point: 

Second-rate schooling for rural youth, if it has any direct effect, 
discourages the very transformations of rural life that would enlarge 
opportunities in the villages and market towns, a transformation that 
would draw informed youth into that growth instead of locking them 
into a stagnant agriculture by ignoranoe. 

Ultimately, the effects of second-rate primary schooling, or of i^eliance on 

out~of~school basic education as a substitute, can be perverse with respect 

to migration nattems, discouraging those who are most successful from staying 

in the rural areas, or from returning to the village after a stint in the city. 
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For such people, the attractiveness of the village community depends in 
part on how well those with whom they would associate are schooled, and 
on the .schooling available for their children. Rural-urban migration and 
rural -urhan communications are affected in both direction and intensity by 
the educational environment of the rural area, along with the extent (or 
lack) of other rural amenities. The internal demands of the school system 
for the minority who continue further in it aside, it simply is not true 

that "incompatibility between what schools taught and what people needed to 
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learn" ic greatest in rural areas — unless we are saying that rural schools 
do a poorer job of the saiiie things done in urban schools. 

The predominant "formalism" of the schools in most LIXi's, their 
close linkages to the bureaucracy both in style and in the destination of 
graduates, and an unthinking or prideful adoption of standards from the 
metropole for the higher levels undoubtedly have had perverse eT'^^^rts. One 
of the results has been to polarize skill standards and attainments. This 
polarization of skills is linked also to labor market policies that contri- 
bute to the wide gaps between most of the urban "modem sector" enterprises 
aji'i the small, informal-sector undertakings, in city and country alike. 
Rfimlficationc are many, but a jommon result is to impede the gradual up- 
i2:radlng of many sorts of skills and the transformation of tiny enterprises 
in^o viaoLe undertakings of intermediate size. King has documented some 
aspects of this problem for Kenya, along with its partial circumvention in 
som^^ cases. Particularly striking is the contrast between skills acquired 
In the African open-apprentice system or in working for Indian contractors 
and tYv.i standards set in official support for a very high-level post- 
secondary British apprenticeship system. Moreover, he found there was 
virtually no feed-back to the villages from the training provided in the 
Kabete trade school. Among niral youth who were seven or eight years out 
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of primary .-chool. It was thojse who nad not entered secondary school who had 
become self-employed or small enterprisers. In the ways schools record com- 
petence, these were not the mo^t competent boys, but were they less "intelll- 
;?:ent'' or less shrewd and energetic In practical affairs? Nor Is it accidental 
that enterprisers of modest scale have typically a preference for men with 
Informal on-the-job training rather than with technical secondary education. 
The higher skill standards are dlseconomlc in terms of wafce expectations and 
they seem not to favor attitudes of adaptability in Job assignments. Only 
with widespread training to modest skill standards can we expect to develop 

among many in the population anything like the ordinary Jack-of-all-trades, 
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or the 'undifferentiated American" of an earlier era, * Yet it is through jusL 
such people and such activities that development is diffused through a society. 

Higid and unrealistic standards (as defined by bureaucratic 
certification in a formalized system) Impede also the development of a viable 
agricultural policy. The effects are not only direct, on the diffusion of 
handy-man skills on and off the farm. Polarization in levels of training is 
often an obstruction to the development of efficient communication networks. 
There is the further fact that for the cost of training one high-level person 

U would be possible to help many at a very modest level. Thus Ruttan empha- 
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oized that a program capable of fostering rural development needs to "utilize 

relatively low quality and inexperienced human resource endowments" with 

"extensive rather than intensive use of high-cost human capital at both the 
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planning and implementation stages." Elaborating upon tfils point, Ruttan 
specifies: "Kew societies have yet been able to design systems that would 
enable them to insist that hig^ily educated people provide services to people 
with sharply lower levels of education." Pur-therrrjore, as both Ruttan and 
Wharton have pointed out, poor people are reluctant to seek nor^vlces from 
men who differ greatly in class and income. The ILO volume. 
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Towards Full Employment : A Propr;ramnie for Colombia ^ Includes comments about 
this problem In application to medical care, a point that has been stressed 
repeatedly by C.A. Anderson, Thus, with respect to Colombia, it Is noted ^ 
that there Is extreme Inequality In medical care for pregnancy and at child 
birth, but "no schemes to give minimal medical training to Indigenous (tra- 
ditional) mldwlves, nor, for that matter, of any attempts to Incorporate 
traditional healers (teguas) at least partly into the modem health care 
system." TTie p -oblem of dlst reed standards in Kenya is discussed in some 
detail by the ILO employment study for that country also. 

In part, the observa'.lons Just cited constitute an argument for 
introducing new kinds of education and training, whether in schools or in 
one or another non-formal program, (I will come back to this later in 
connection with the training of local administrators as part of a policy 
of decentralization in decision-making and control.) These observations are 
related also to the problem of preventing the fonnalization of non-formal 
undertaJcings that come to be regarded, and in fact used, as substitutes for 
the rep::\jlar formal system in gaining access to the formal sector of employ- 
ment. The bureaucratic preoccupation with certification poses a paradox for 
planners wh.o r.ay that non-formal education is important, but then go on to 

say that since it is important it s; Id be made official. This problem 
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Is recognized by Coombs in hir New Paths to Learning , but he doesn't seem 
to draw what I would regard as the obvious Inference. Instead he stresses 
the alleged ''political wecikness of non- formal education," which is indeed 
serloun enough where official policies are stacked against non-formal, non- 
official endeavors. T>ie tendency of officially-sponsored non-formal systems 
to take on feaLt^res of the forn-.i! system has been widely documented. An 
Illustration is provided by Klpkorlr in his assessment of Youth Centers and 
Village Polytechnics (VP) in Kenya: ' 
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Tliere Is alr-o an increasing tendency for the non-formal programr,, 
particularly in response to parental expectations, to take on the 
features of formal institutions in content, method, and goal. The 
overall socio-economic structure and the system of incentives 
reinforce this tendency. Thus, the youth center tends to become 
a substitute primary school and the VC an ill-equipped vocatir nal 
school . 

Thin problem afflicts the non-official harambee schools as well. It probably 
is an unavoidable phase of educational development, but It is aggravated by 
policies not; only in education but a!. so in bureaucratic hirlnr and promotion 
and in labor market policies more freneralJy. 

Thor-e is, will be, and should be some governmental p;;u^ning and 
sponsorship of out-of -school learning and training. B*it. there are also great 
'1^- attempting central plamning of non-formal education. Is "coordina- 

tion in an overall plan" likely to avoid or to aggravate the certification 
syndrome? Ijoes it distort non-formal programs and even discourage- the 
emergence of informal "non-formal" educational endeavors? If so, will 
"relevance" in training diminish? Who is best qualified to decide how to 
make non-formal programs for the less formal economic sectors more relevant? 
There is always the risk of the proliferation of a new bureaucracy. New 
ap:encies may absorb some of tho "surplus" graduates of universities and 
secondary r>crioo]s, thus concealing for a time some of tho "educated unem- 
ployment." Such a policy is hardly tho way to induce realistic expectations 
or to elicit more productive activity. f'olicies that encourage the emergence 
of i-e lati v.-»iy r,pontaneous and cheap prograins for education and training, 
givin;.- them indirect support, may bo botter strategy than sotting up whole 
ri^^w oategor'l'..'.- In minlstcrla' btidirotr,. 

••our years ago. In a paper fo»* r/no II i'JP, Anderson emphasized the 
LiMfxn'tanco of tho moro spontaneously roner'ato^i non-formal (including infor-mal) 
education. !{o also linked his remarks on non-fonnal education to the question 
of al]o;*:e;i livorco of schools from reality: 
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... the societal "needs" writers refer to in Justifying the refonn 
or expansion of an educational system are in large part actually the 
product of ongoing development-fostering activities. And diverse 
non~formal educational programs, which in large part may be unenumera- 
ted In the given society, make up a major part of those activities 
and often also a response to the activities that are producing 
development .... 

One conclusion from this set of comments is that one should be wary 
of stating that schools are "divorced from reality" in this or that 
society. First, schools are in large part designed to be separated 
rrom everyday life precisely in order that they may function better. 
Second, it often is the government or public policy (not the schools) 
that has Vecome detached from tha ongoing life of the society. Par- 
ticularly does non-formal education work its way into a state cf 
integration with the important ongoing activities of the society 
without appreciable aid from ofl'icial agencies. 

1 do wonder Just what sort of thing Coombs could have had in mind when he 

npeoified, In Italics, that one cf the priorities for policy was that 
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"informal education must be strengthened" — not merely non-formal, in this 
case, but informal. I would be the last person to underestimate the importance 
of informal education, having argued this for many years. But I wonder Just 
what methods Coombs has in mind as tho way or ways of implementing his recom- 
mendation. Informal education, by its very nature^ will ever- elude a direct 
approach. Much mo: subtle, indirect strategies are needed. 

The shape and pace of development ; 
continua versus polarities 

Only as both production activities and skills come to constitute 
more of a continuum, breaking down the polarities of both education and pro- 
duction orrar)i;:at:ion, can we expect sustained growth and the participation of 
th.e population at large in that growth. And only under such conditions can 
we realistically expect improvements in the distribution of opportunities a:.d 
benefits, in a long-term view, viable policies to encourage rural develop- 
ment will be policies to encourage development generally, urban as well as 
rural. ?-it th^ development of agriculture is at the heart of rural develop- 
ment; progresr. !n agriculture both depends upon and contributes to increased 
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production and employment In non-agrlculturai activities. The modemlz-'rlcn 
of agriculture depends upon and will increasingly demand servicing and the 
provision of inputs from other ^^^ectors. And \inless governments squeeze the 
farmer by excessive tax burdens and cKstorted pricing (which will also 
restrain agricultural production), rising productivity in farming will meu. 
rising markets for consumer product.*, of kinds that are most easily produced 
domestically by enterprises that are sometimes I < "informal sector" or 

that become, in this language, .semi-fornial-sector UiL4ertakings. In the wide 
diffusion of economic developnert and its continuous regeneration open 
economic incentiv-ii and an increasing density of communication networks go 
hand in hand. Policies di:5igned to encourage such a spread of development 
will take account of forces th::t encourage or inhibit the development of 
activities that generate a continuum of opportunities for advancement and the 
rapid realization of ::ujh opportunities across a society, 

Arong the many questions raised by these considerations, three 
are of especlaily immediate policy relevance: (i) Do pricing, marketing and 
t-ixing policies of ':he government encourage or discourage increased production 
in agrlo :ltMre? (ii) Is it sound strategy to shift, emphasis to the smallest 
.=uKi poorest farmers, as the WorJd Bank urges in its new Rural Development 
sectoral policy paper? (ill) What will be the most effective spatial pattern 
in location of infrastructure investments, both physical and humaji? The first 
of those, which is of basic importance, is discussed in the next section, I 
begin Jiore with (ii) and then (iii). 

Before, in any particular case, we can begin to talk about 'which 
fa:Tners' should be the target group for agricultural development policies (or 
even whether this is a meaningful question), it is obviously necessary to 
identlfV the starting point. Existing patterns in the organization of agri- 
cultural activities vary greatly from one country, or part of a country, to 
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another. Lxjoklng at Just one important dimension, we may oversimplify by 
dintinguishing a situation in which there is polarization of the farming 
population, with a few large landholders and many tiny peasant holdings or 
share croppers, from a situation in which no such sharp dichotomy exists. 
In the former, polarized, case, land reform may well be the first step. 
Unfortunately, to be successful this will require associated institutional 
changes that commonly have been neglected in the drama of simple popular 
drives to redistribute land. But even where there is relative homogeneity 
among farmers (or where this has been brought about by land redistribution 
and appropriate associated reforms), there will still be variation among 
fanners in scale of operations and in competence. There is no doubt that 
the larger farmers typically have been the first to adopt new practices. 

There art several reasons for the leadership of larger farmers 
in the adoption of innovatioris . They have greater functional literacy, and 
are better able to obtain and decode information. They are also better able 
to take the initial risk of trying out new practices (and to obtain the credit 
to do so). They may have more access to extr-^^ion agents. Nevertheless, 
small farmers usually follow the lead of the bigger ones if the new practices 
or technologies are suited to their situation, and when they adopt new seeds, 
for exajnpie, they will often produce more per acre than is produced on larger 
farTir>. If this diffusion from l^ad farmers to their neighbors on smaller 
plots proceeds smooth y, there Is no real policy issue with respect to the 
targeting of one group of fanners versus another. No country coi^ld afford 
the inte.^sive ur,e of personnel that would be required to elicit approximately 
equal rates of adoption by larger and smaller farmers, by the mor.- schooled 
and those witri less schooling or none at all. Indeed, even in an intensive 
project specifically directed to the smaller fanners, those who were already 
most progressive manifested the highest response rates?" 



There Is ;jtlll an Issi^e, ne'/orarieier;s, wherever the pattern of 

crops or- ^he practicerj suitable to small farms differ f"EX)rn those that 

characterl:'^ l.arp;er farm -uterprlses. And even where cropplnc patterns are 

the same, there may have been poor provision of necessary complementary 

Inputs or credit to serve the smaller farmers. liiven where the same crops 

are ^2:rown on sma . 1 as on larger farms, adaptations in practices may be needed 

for smnLl farm production. In its new concern for small farmers, the World 

Bank has recently decried the bias of research toward work on commercial 

crops, the disre^ird of agriculture in the least favorable locations and of 

''subsistence'' crop:;. Urged by the Bank are £m emphasis on risk-reducing 

Institutions/Innovations, more research on the poor man's crops (and on 

subsistence crops in particular), and "better advice on simple improvements 
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in crop husbandry and soil and fertility conservation." These suggestions 
bring back to the problem of communication between farmers and researchers 
as a two-way process, and the need for innovations in the training of trans- 
mitters of information. They bring us back to Ruttan's emphasis on utiliza- 
tior of lov quality a'.d inexperienced human resource endowments. Furthermore, 
the need for institutional as well as technical change is particularly 
evident when attention ir: directed to the smaller or smallest farmers. V/e 
(nay -ain further insights into some of these problems by a careful reading 
of Ralph Cummings* report on .iio Puebla Projec , with its emphasis on 
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adaptive fi'-Ld research and the use of ideas emanating from the campesinos, 
I do wonder, however^ about the Bank's emphasis on the "common problem" of 

"the r^illure to treat the subsistence farm as a system of cultivation, 

. . 90 
requiring a comprehensive approach to on-farm t. \inological improvement." 

Presumably, if agricultural development programs are successful, "subsistr-^.ce 

farms" will c^ase to be ::riat, and the poorest farmers will not be so poor, 

•:conomic pro^-ress with the continuance of subsistence fanning will presumably 
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requir^e off-farTn or non-farTn activitle.^ wr 11 as for these peasants, which 
mif'ht mean iiiite a different use of labor and other resources on the subsl«- 
Lerjce farm. Locations adjacent to hub towns may be Important for the develop- 
ment of 55uch part-time farming, a. ihey are also for commercial farming. 

Settlement patterns and the .spatial structure of villages, towns 
and cities can have important effects on the deve^^opment of both non-farm 
and agricultural enterprise. A major theme in the literature on this subject 
is the theory of growth nodes as well as the geography of information fields. 
Mexican "integrated rural development program" (PIDER) is specific about 

ial stnictMre in Itz criteria for selection of areas which to begin 
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•'ork. .hei^^- are summarized by the World Bank: 

Hj*^- oi'lteria for selecting regions for the programs are such that 
each must be ..economically depressed, with potential for expanding 
ap;ricul"Mre, iTiinlng, or industrial production; it must have at 
least one growih'^ point for development; and it must have fairly 
high levolr> of unemployment or underemployment. 

P'ie .:lfficulties of working within such criteria have been demonstrated many 
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iii\e3, and in -.leve' >ped as well as less developed countries. Success of this 
ney atte^pt^ in hotu ag i.iuituraJ xnd other respects, will depend upon the 
rorva p.nd erl.ent of : •" ' netw^ei. the "f;rowth point" and its hinterland, 

an-i -ipon whether trie c:roKt;. point Is in fact growing. One troublesome 

^tj.on l3 Why, if thp -rt^wth poin*: and ir^ hinterland constitute a well 
lr.t -o:rated econonic r.?p:lon, the other c:Ltf^ria for i?election to the program 
are ne thGl'-:5;n met. On the ocher hand, if this is not an economically 
Lnte.:ratt^d rogio?-^, what expiiini] the cAP between the growth point and the 
bick country — the economic and communication "deficit trough"? 

'Hie persistence of , sn otantial regional disparities in the r*»te 
anci level of development of rural activities h'^s been a winespread phenome- 
non in market -^.nd non-market economies al ike — despite some partial excep- 
tions as?>oclated primarily with *-.he **green revolution." These locational 
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dlsparlt in . pmenl ^ave rise to "the urban-induntrial impact 

hypotheniii/' which v/as first stated by T.W. Schultz with reference to the 
Hnited States : 

(l) Economic development occurs in a specific locational m<'' ^.rix, . . . 
(?) 'Phese locational matrices are primarily industrial-uri ii in 
composition.... Tht^ existing economic organization works best 
at or near the center of a particular matrix of economic development 
and it also works best in those parts of agriculture which are 
situated favorably in relation to the center. 

Formulation of this hypothesis gave rise to empirical studies which have 

led in turn to "the development of a model of rural development in which 

the rural community is linked to the urban-industrial economy throu^^i a 

series of market relationships." Summing up, Ruttan makes this statement 

The implications of the urban-industrial impact model are not 
entirely congenial to the rural development ideology. Development 
processes in the contemporary rural community in a developing 
society can not be isolated from development processes in the 
larger society. Even the most intensive rural development efforts 
are unlikely to succeed if rural development, is viewed as an alter- 
native rather than a complement to urban-industrial developments. 
Yet, acceptance of an urban-industrial impact or "growth pole" 
strategy clearly implies differential rates of development among 
areas. This may be consistent with efficient use of development 
budgets. But it may also be accompanied by intensification of 
socic'^1 and political stress. Perhaps an even more serious problem 
ir> that no one really knows how to make the growth poles grow! 

Stated thur ^jaldly, the pi'osoects before us may look stark, and we would 

prefer not to believe it. Few people jould "like" this ..r.iory in the sense 

of welcomlnp: it, and many will dislike it further b jause of 3he emphasis 

in this formulation- on market processes. But the underlying economics of 

the obivTvations is nol confined to "market economies.'' rhe theory is not 

a ixDlicy recommendation. Indeed, the originator of the formal theory, 

•\W. Schultr., has spent many years of his .ife on the problems of how to 

"transform traditional agriculture" and no one has been more insistent and 

persistent in seeking to influence policy in favor of poorer farmers. Kor 

has anyone else pressed so consistently as he has for diffusion of education 

among rural populations. Ruttan also has explicitly emphasized that rural gg 
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development cannot be "b^ft to an 'invliilblG hand* that directs either 
technical or institutional change along an 'efficient path'.'^ Along with 
education, Ruttan empha^^izes the importance of "modifications in the 
institutional infrastructure necessary to enable rural people to mobilize 
both the economic and political resources that are potentially av<^illable 
to them/' 

Paradoxically, perhaps, the most fundamental goal of rural develop- 
ment strategy may be both to make the theory work and to "buck it" by 
fostering a closer integration of rural and urban life and -a ctivities alonfr 
the full rural contin n.uni. To make the theory work ic to further and imple- 
ment the diffusion process and to vitalize "growth points." When I speak of 
"bucking" the theory, I t«fr»r \r strategies that will involve remoter and 
more disadvantaf;ed areas r- '^u. ly ana rapidly as possible; that is a daunting 
task, but nothing iK to -. -r- f o hy refusing to look at unpleasant facts 
or t-).j. Into account scrongly oppobei; -aiiderlying forces. I use the term 
' Int^- '^.lor cry deliberately, but this has no necessary connection with 
ti i-i^fi or an "integrated approach*' in planning meu dology. The label 
"urbar: - Industrial impact" may be an unfortunate one when applied to the 
I.rxj's. IncJ" fd, we may question whether that impact can be very strong 
wlriere the-' are r^arked gaps between "formal sector" and "informal sector" 
non-farm proi.^.lon. Furthermore, t ds terminology may lead us to pay too 
little heed to tiie crucial part played by smaller centers that would never 
be designated as "urban-induntrial . " Finally, there is the question raised 
by Huttan, as by many others: "wt.at makes the growth points grow?" I submit 
that part of what makes them grow is in tr.e fact that as ^hey develop rural 
liinterlands link back into the towns and draw upon their services. Inter- 
dependencies among locations characterized by v,. ing degrees of rurality 
^ or urbanism are not merely in one direction; the interrelationships operate 
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both wayr, , 

Tb,lr-> loads me to three very r:eneral points. (1) "Ruralized" 

primary schoviinf: is def 'nltely dy.s functional as part oV a slrate^ for 

rural development, for lntep:ratlon of rural and urban activities, and for 

Intensification of raral-urban Information fields. (P) Most migration 

contrlDuter, positively In the long run to rural development; In this 
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perspective It Is mainly a "good," not a "bad." (j) Policies designed to 
build up a co-ordinated opatlal structure that reaches deep Into the hinter- 
lands must have a high priority both for rural development and for econcnlc 
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and social development more generally. There can be no absolute priority, 
and this third point Is the most difficult In terms of both costs and other 
problems of Implementation. It Is al::io the most value -laden in Its distri- 
butive 1 - plications. 

Economic IncentJ ^e^^ and agricult ural progress 

In ti :^ opening pages of this essay I remarked on tne perversity 
of economic poll. ..es In many LDC's In their etfects on agricultural progress. 
A large farm population relative to total population gives no assurance that 
r-^m'i^rs will ifiiMuence nation? j p^^llcles In their own Interest — In fact 
they may exercise less Influenc^^^ r.han farmers In industrialized nations. 
At the same time, public policies-- designed to coi.trol and stabilize agri- 
oulture in some nations (in industrialized nations and LDC\s alike) aggravate 
the instabilities and risks .encountered by farmers elsewhere; amonr oh' 
sv;:'t>rers from these policies ar? some of the farniers in LDC's. 3o far r.s 
Jomestlc polici(:?s ire concerned, it is convenient to consider two major sorts 
of distortions: distortions in pricing, supplies and markets, and distortion 
in research ancl related activities. 

Mar meting boards squeeze farmers to help finance national budgets 
farm prices often (and incre^ y) are controlled to protect consunierr,, and 
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policies of "import substitution" Intended to encourage Industrialization 
ofton have the effoct of raising the prices of the producer and consumer 
goods that farmers buy. The fact that rovemment policies commonly distort 
market Incentives, In collectivized and market economies allKe, Is generally 
recognized by students of agriculture; yet those distortions are rarely men- 
tioned In reports of either national or International agencies, or even of 
private foundations. This omission Is striking from the perspectives of 
both Internal Interests ^/ a nation and the international repercussions of 
economically perverse policies. Examples are easily cited, for one nation 
after einother, aind the distortions seem to be Increasing. 

At the r.anie time, research In agriculture Is underfinanced and 
often distorted by passing fashions that spread through the International and 
national centralized agencies, farmers In low Income countries, and witl them 
the urban populations of t: ' 9 countries, are the losers. Farmers in those 
countries have not yet seen the Importance of research oriented to their 
particular situations, and they have not banded together to press for public 
support of such endeavors. Often agricultural extension efforts have been 
undertaken before there was anything to take to the farmers.. Neither schooling 
nor agricultural extension car- do much for agriculture when there Is a lack 
of pertinent new knowledge to be applied. In sum, the agricultural advances 
that h^./- -en made over the past decade or so have been remarkable In view 
of the c: icles to that progress, but tho:.'- obstacles seem to be Increasing 
rath«r tnon diminishing. Sustained . progress In agriculture depends most 
fundamentally on policies that provide economic Incentives favorable to 
Increa.sed productivity and the research base on which to build. Schooling 
and extension can accelerate agricultural progress, but they are not of Its 
.-ssence. r\ -g 
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UnleaahlnK the energiaa and ingenuity of ordinary men 

One or the most favorable developments of the last few years 
has beer, a rlslnR, If belated, awareness among at least some of those in 
positions or I'ifluence that ordinary men are not after all so 'ordinary.' 
Only as this fact comes to be more fully accepted will the design and 
implementation of policies Tor rural development become adequate. For 
those who need to be convinced, the evidence Is beginning to accumulate. 
In part we have been blind because in our Ignorance we have o'^ten had 
faulty perceptions of the ;3ets of alternatives and the constraints on 
choices for many segments of the population, l-he shrewdness of ordinary 
farmers In particular has come to be increasingly appreciated with increases 
in our knowledge about them. I have referred earlier to activities of the 
Chlne.3e in Southeast Asia and to the various evidences of ingenuity in 
the search for and realization of opportunities among both Indiaiis and 
Africans In Kenya. Anyone who is familiar with the development of the 
barrios around Lima as these progress to viable communities through mutual 
self-help muct be impresr-ed with how much has been done with so little. 
i:v«n more re~ "ki. ,le. because of its complexity, may be the spontaneous 
devfiopment o:' an extraor.H,.,^rily efficient infonna] recruiting and rural- 
nTal. rural -u|ban cyclical mip-ratlon system in .he Sudan, traced in detail 
by Mark Blaug. No planner could have created so effective a system, one 
that "integrated" so tidily the various agricultural (and some non-agricultural) 
activities of that country In a network for- t.he communication of lnf.:rmatlon 
and for the seasonal allocation ,r labc ources. Tlie feedbacks into wel- 

fare of farm families in diverse zones with varying degrees of geographic 
remoteness are substantial. This is not to sugge . ni acquisition 

or entrepreneurial artivitles are generated out of a • • u There must be 
prior skill and experience to build on. There must of c^-rse be opportunity. 
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but the opportunltleR have to be dlncovered; thore is no real distinction 
between the creation of new opportunities and ''finding" them. 

It Is equally Important to recojtrnlze the constraints on 
Individuals' actions, alonp; with the various ways In which those circum- 
stances may be overcome. Group activities and mutual help are not stran^.ers 
to Indigenous cultures, and In a few Instances there has been an attempt 
(not always sufficiently Informed or subtle) to build upon these as part of 
rural development strategy. Nevertheless, despite all the recent talk about 
encouraging self-help, n- t much explicit attention has been given to these 
questions; What sorts of things are best done by government directly, what 
Indirectly- Wlilch goveminent policies (and restraints) may best unlock the 
development potentials latent in the population and in indigenous institu- 
tions? Wnat may stimulate the relatively spontaneous emergence of new ways 
of doing thln.-:s, including new ways of organizing activities? These ques- 
tions apply to all sorts of endeavors, including education and training and 
the provision of credit and other facilities for both agriculture and non- 
fami enterprise. 

The need for an "institutional" approach is widely recognized. 
An lUustra-lon is Harry Onhima's remark with rer^nect to nilcro c: 'oiiplef; of 
"integrated rural development:" ^00 

... '.iie ilflR and its Philippine counterpart, the PRRM, seem to have 
abandoned the individualized approach and to be going in the dlrec- 
li'^n of the institutional approach recognizing that an individual 
farmer car improve his condition only through the support of his 
fello--' fanners and that a village community can develop Itself only 
wh-^n .it is supported by the surrounding village com. nltles. 

Group association has often beon Important in the extension of credit to 

small farmers. Examples include the provision of c; - li" r:^y multipurpose 

farmers' arsL jolatlons in Taiwan and the group organization for this purpose 

initiated by the campesinos themselves in the Puebla project. Village 
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cooperative creilt i^yntemr. have worked withi decidedly varying deR;reer; of 
101 

.succesfi, however. liOcal p.roup activities In the construction of physical 

facilities have of course been conomon in the past In the btilldliip; of primary 

schools, sLinonK other things, althougii .'h activities are discouraged by 

deslrrs to make rur'al primat7 schools look like urban schools, 

local i '-help through 1' forTnal or formal associations is one 

thlnpr; tlie formal "coordination" of s\jch activities is something else, I 

h.ave mis^';! vir;KS, accordlnPiJy , about the following statement by Kipkorlr 
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with respect to non-formal education in Kenya: 

The multiple mechanisms for coordination of non-formal education 
h.i/e not caused adoption of a comprehensive view of the learning 
needs of children and youths or a nationwide Integrated effort 
to meet those needs. Nor has there been sufficient progress in 
making the educational activities integral components of the 
process of planning and implementing the special district rural 
development programs . 

ihe biased results of officially sponsored and controlled "non-formal" 

education is not the question. I Just wonder whether yet more direct 

official "coord-! ition" is the way to correct that bias. Indeed, can any 

society in th.e world opera' .ch "coordination"? 

Whatever may be about decision-making by individuals and 

lyj informal ^-roups, *::ier" can be no denying that there a new interest In 

fosterinu" ''deo^intral ized :^•c■!s1on-maklng", at least official admlnlr; . 

ticn. This some*:.lmes is accompanied by an ideology of "maximum feasible 

participation" o:' the r;^'al px)pulace, an ideology that evokes memories of 

':;!s u-ne siog^.n ^ i of attempts to imolement it in laggard areas of the 

^inlted rtat^s a decade or mor-'^ ago. One problem in the LOC^s today as in 

Che United r.t.a::es '\arlier Is to elicit s'>jch participation. We must ask, 
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participation in what? II;?rtford remarker. chat "for most participants ... 
rural development came to mean any -•.ocl' -economic change in rural areas 
^ • ■••npaniie i by greater participatior by i^.rge I'Umbers of rural inhabitants 
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In detormlnlnK the direotlon of that ohariK^ and In benerilinK rrom iti\ 
renu.t.R.*' Bui 1g such participation even remotely "feasiblo?" Perhaps 
we should look to participation of a more focused nort for resolution of 
quite r>peclfic and narrowly delimited problem:^. Srch participation could 
be a hi^^hiy lucatlonal experience for both the ordinary (?) irticipants 
rind the offifjals or other "experts." LlKe the? ?ssive" qualifications 

i-^ which I referred earlier, it may be that a^'iain an attempt to accomplish 
too much 15 coiuiterproductlve , 

The fact remains that today there is wide acceptance of the 
propo.Tltion that "t.he efficient delivery of bureaucratic services co rural 

li 

communities must depend on effective or^:ftTii7.ation at the community level." 
What that moans is not so clear, although) the difficulties in achievlnp; 
"it" are not questioned. [Equally unquestioned is the need for new sorts 
of training for local adinlnir>t rators and for others who will play key parts 
in implementing any effective program for the decentralization of decision-- 
making. 3uch trair.ing would have to go along with Ruttan's "reforms in the 
distrib'.tion cf economic and political resources and ... the availability 
of social and Jegal instruments which permit communities to offeotlvely 
organize th^Ar ... resources toward common objectives" — all this, to 
"achieve aoces:; to or enforce efficiency In the delivery of bureaucratic 
services." need for training and rurallzatlcn of both professional and 

administrative personnel was emphasized in the Rockefeller conference last 

10;: 

A:Mli. Ai-n, in hl3 summary of three Ford -^^undation seminars on employment 
'-^ -^r -u- nations, ri. D. Kdwar-ds attributes blockages in ruralward dif- 

iusion of mo iem activity to "vacillating political will, the shortage of 

mnn^gierlal resources, and the weakness of decentralized administrative 

10^ 

.^tnjctures. " The program of the Ford Foundation for the encouragement of 
Q "mu: M- level planning" and decentralized decision-making is focused directly 
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nn thrr.e problnmr>. Thn n^^od lr> -<,.o- how to moot it har, not yet bean worked 

out. What part nhould contt^al p;o vtMiM^Hua play in decentralization? If it 

mu.Tt play a ntron^- part In order "to hold down the influence oV more powerful 

member*? of the village community," we mu^Jt th^n wonder "how the Influence of 

the central p;ovoiTiment ^an^be lessened so that eventually it vlU act only 

113 a guide and adviser?" Ar> thlngr now stand, the depc; denco of villages 

on the c^^^ntral government typically is reinforced by le methods of delivering 
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central government cervices. 

.^oth experts and planners ar*:: temple t ay Gorl . and whether 
playing God or the Devil (who knows which?) the iv.duil-- ir-> likely co be 
Inimlca^ to emancipation of ordinary people. T.,)..: tr enlist the/n as par- 
ticipants In planning does not alter this outc. . The crucial thing is 
that planning be for equity and freedom, not for control. On the "devil" 
side, there is plenty of evidence that members of the bureaucracy comnonly 
capture a relatively high share of the gains generated by their activity in 
the form of new Jobs, if not of corruption. Too often this proliferation of 
Jobs is wr:,L nappens when the goal is to streamline and coordinate services. 
:{enourc«s d-vot-i Urectly to coordinating or integrating development pro- 
r:rcimc, '-':A'..^l]y have low return.-. The problem is how to coordinate. Even 
In r. ,r ant/.-Iic of moods, wo recognize that v - know ^ttle. Guy Hunter 

h^s written rnore effectively on this subject than anyone else I have read in 
some time. I therefore close with an extensive quotation from hlm:"^^^ 

^"bur processes are necessary - to push decision-making and discretion 
downwards from the centre; to establish an acceptable point to which 
It. is TMsh^-d; to establish an effective contact with farmers and an 
;:pward fK-w of Ir.forinatlon from th^m; and to retrain field staff tc 
list^-n first anci advis^ afterwards. Everyone knows how difficult 
tpis Is, but primarily h^cause: a) politicians, planners and administra- 
tors a-. :[ie centre insist on knowing Dent; b) simultaneously, knowln^r 
that tney don ^ t really know, they hang on to slowly changing generalized 
orthodoxies: 'Credit Is the first step', 'Cooperatives must be created'. 
Elected committees must be set up everywhere', 'Traders are exploiters'. 
Extension staff must deliver packages and achieve targets', 'integrated' 
gj^^" rural development'. 
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And then. In another paper: 

My thesis is really in two parts. First, that the choice of action 
cannot rimply arise from analysis... Action is constrained by . . . 
feasibility in manpower and expanse; by knowledge of the capacity 
of 3rd level field officers; and, above all, by the aim of providing, 
not a thousand individual prescriptions but a physical and motiva- 
tional environment within which the main actors (farmers and officials) 
can use moderately enlightened common sense and discussion go find 
their own way through their part of the forest. Government action 
must be broader and simpler than the sum of analysis implies. 

The second part rests on a belief that sample researching at micro 
level (more of it, and better done), will in fact reveal common 
factors, common guidelines to conduct, by means of whicii comraonsense 
can indeed be enlightened. This, of course, implies a belief that 
the local social process itself, enabled by adequate inf ras tructural 
help, but not constrained by detailed regulation, has the necessary 
dynamism to meet its own problems. 

Ultimately, this means a belief in the free society. But even rela- 
tive simplicity of government action will not be achieved by simple 
thinking, or Just saying "Participation," "Democracy." Just as 
clear and simple engineering design is painfully evolved from Heath 
Robinson complexity, so the lines of simpler and more effective 
government action will need much hard and detailed work In elucidating 
local facta and problems. 

This paper has concentrated primarily on xnaral economic develop- 
ment, but in closing I waix^, to take a broader, human perspective. U^.tlmateTy, 
development must be of, by and for people — for the enrichment of human 
life. Economic development in the sense of measured Increases in produc- 
tivity and output is a necessary condition for such enrichment among the 
rural poor. However it is measured, rural economic development is the means 
to a broader end, the freeing of people from harsh constraints that Inhibit 
realization of their full "humanity." This goal Is not mere Benthamite 
happiness, and neither is it Just the betterment of man that was the hope of 
the enlightenment, though it may have elements of both. It is the diffusion 
of perceptions and experiences initially restricted to a minority. Above all, 
it is the extending to increasing proportions of the pc^pjlation of an oppor- 
tunity to make meaningful choices and to participate actively in their own 
destinies. Development imposed from above, even were that possible. 
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contrlbuteG little to the dignity of man and to the fuller realization 
realization of human potentials. 
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Footnotes 

(Sources are listed separately on pages 107-117) 
References to these are Indicated by number In brackpts, 

as ^7 

1. /!/ p. 2^9 

2. Zl^ p. 20 

5. /587« The Importance of both wage employment and self-employment In 
the informal sector, and in both urbam places and places of varying 
degrees of rurallty is often underestimated. II luBtratlons are pro- 
vided for rural -urban Uganda in l3^)J , » ^d ^6/ and for urban 
Oiana in /^y'. On this point see also /387 and /557. 

^. This point is discussed analytically in /17/. 

5. /iV p. 98. 

6. ibid , pp. 113-114. 

7. ibid, p. 129. 

8. /V P- 5^- 
9. 

10. /B^/ 

11. ^ P. 206. 

12. /577 pp. 27-28. 

13. Concern for the "dehumanizing" nature of work on the assembly line 
has a long history that goes back even to the late eighteenth century 
before there was anything like the modem corporation. For some 
decades in the present century there has been frequent bemoaning 
also of hierarchical authority relationships in business enterprise, 
thoupih bureaucracies have received less attention on this score. 

The recent literature on "segmentalized labor markets" is only one 
of the ways in which such concerns are expressed today, but it pro- 
Q vides a particularly striking example of the paradox to which I refer. 
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Simon Ku7.net.s wan on^- of the first to give explicit and careful attention to 
thlr. ract, whlcn I also have discussed. See references and /6^7. 

Som»- evidence on this point Is ^Iven, for example, in /^"f/" p. -ihl, aithoufin 
the ar^ment Is not developed there. Marker has carried his einalysls further 
In an unpublished typer;cript. 

Ay pp. 5:s5^L 

.Men-Porath bar. published several empirical studies on this subject. The essay 
tLhat most cleariy s'ojns up the problem (though not the data) Is reference /Q/. 

tu p- 

The "optl.Tum" position for a particular family will depend upon both (a) ex- 
ternal circumstances affecting the economic value of children to the family and 
the costs of having and rearing them and (b) taste ^th respect to family life. 
Conceptions of the optimum may of course change; to .>r of an optimum Is not 
to assume that parents or potential parents have a fixed view that Is unaltered 
hy either shifts In their circumstances or experiences with children already 
bom. Ben-Porath discusses these points and some of the Issues that have been 
raised about them for entire sub-populations, along with lags In adjustments. 
A number of scholars are currently Interested In one or another facet of this 
complex prot;Iem. I have made no attempt to list any of these here. 

rs] 

This perspective Is still unus'^al among writers on educational planning, but 
all the more refreshing when it appears In that literature. Self-education has 
an old history In practice, and ..as been very Important In the development of 
all of tne now-developed nations. Ideologically It has long been associated In 
particular with the Ideolopy of "free enterprise.** However, It Is finding 
explicit expression today and Is most overtly linked to policy In quite other 
settings — most notably, perhaps. In China. On China see /§67. More 
generally, in recent writing on educational planning see ."^^/pp. 170-171 and 
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r-'^Wi-:?4o, where tho coiiirnvnti; on .sel f -education are linked to wim^. of mass media» 
I am unhappy about the distinction in recent planners* language that identi- 
fies "formal" with schooling. Out-ol -school education can be formal also, 
even if not part of a hlgJUy fi^rmalized and rigid curricular and examination 
sequence* Moreover, there can be Informal ways of providing education In 
schools. See references /i67 and {J^'^'J . 

The seminal original work on this important distinction was by Gary S. Becker. 
See reference , 

^rhe first clarification of this point to my knowledge was in my "From Guilds 
to Infant Training Industries,'* reference /l^l/. 

Skills ajid knowledge acquired in one enterprise can under some circumstances 
actually have a high value elsewhere. For example, when a new firm is 
storting up it can need some expe'lenced workers as a nucleus around which 
to build and train its labor force. The per man cost of training a totally 
new and inexperienced group of operatives, which I. many years ago called the 
"raw group problem" (reference /V-]]) is far greater than the cost of training 
a new member of an ongoing group. Moreover, for men who have managerial or 
entrepreneurial roles, it sometimes is to the advantage a finTi to hire a 
man whose experience eli;ewhere can both give hxra perspective on his new task.s 
and provide for the firm an enlarged and deepened participation in important 
communication networks. 

^or a discussion of some of the ways in which this has been done see /iV 
pp. lPS-129. 




On thi 



p. and, for a striking example, /60/. 



/n07 p. 67. 



lbld > p. n9. 



See also illustratior^s in /S^/; one of the most Interesting of 



these 1:- given on pp. 17^^-176. 



It. may be of some Iriter**:;;. lo compare the me Lrtniorpnosis of early Orltlnh 
apprentlco?;hlp from a tightly bound to a v.cmparatl veiy open system In 
n^sponso to -hmi^es In the economic environment wj th the adaptive behavior 
manlt'e.')ted In Klng'r, African examples — and to compare both with apprentlce- 
r,nlp conditions and adaptations In colonial America. vSee /iV PP. 104-lo. 
Sl7 pp. i3;^-i8;^ 

. In connection with very informal learning environments and educational 
methodr, in hl5:her education see /ItS/, 

A dir.cusslon of tner.e l::;sues in relation to educational planning is Included 
in /l)7. 

This is of cour'se widely recognized, but for the somewhat distinctive 
perspective presented in this paragraph I have drawn upon C. A. Anderson, 
/V P- 

There are maLny pieces of evidence to support this proposition, of course. 
It is particularly interesting to notice, however, that this relationship 
is specified in the writing by a man often regarded as among those who have 
chall^nv-^ed trie productivity of schooling and emphasized the "screening 
hypothesis." I r-^f^er to Lester Thurow's theory of "job competition," which 
::e setr. up against "wage competition." Thurow's formulation, people with 

more -cnooling are preferred ly employers because they will learn more 
rapidly on the Job or in training programs in the firm. His analysis is 
presented in /9.^. 

p- ^5. 

'orrpare -Q p. 1 'B. T.ee also the discussion of general manual skills in 



/r-77 



p. 
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.^jy/. For a shorter formulation In which tho analysis is related to education, 
i.:ee ^547 and the introduction to Part III of that same volume. 
These concepts have a central place in ^ii?- 

:3ee .'Singleton's extrem^-ly Illuminating discu:ision of the position of rural 
teachers in 'Phailand and in the Philippines in ^89/. The difficulties in 
bridging the local and the bureaucratic national cultures, even for the 
individual teacher, are clearly illustrated; under these circumstances there 
can be relatively little bridging of cultures in the exercise of teachers' 
roles In classroom or community. 

Of. 

A very subtle appreciation of existing networks and strategies to enlist 
"grass roots involvement*' and initiative (not ju5;t "participation" on 
committees) are by no means the same thing as the devolution of decisions to 
local officialdom, although the latter can facilitate .e former. 
/997 p. 205. 

For some more general but pragmatically extremely importint questions about 
use and productivity of tim^ in agriculture and its relation to family struc- 
tures and to migration, see the economic analyses (and contrasts) in worl^ by 
Amarzya K. Sen and T.W. Schultz — references , /Q6/ , and /B^/. Equally 

relevant is the discussion of distortions in the concept of unemployment and 
its measurement in urban populations, ei^pecially with respect to the failure 
to count many informal sector activities, including subsistence activities. 
There is a considerable literature on this subject, 
p. 108. 

Among the .<=^tudies that are most directly relevant here, the following deserve 
particular notice: /?X/ , ^^^^ /5§7 /jy ^ ^ ^ ^TTS/, /Jo/, /W/ , 

ID^. Z.1057, Some of the unanswered questions and related untested 

hypotheses are being pux\.?ued further by Robert Bvenson in the Philippines and 
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..iat:a iov '.w i nl ,;'ftt,.c. oth^-r In ui- LDC'i; are not as far 

-vlvmi--! nr ha vo a;. y^L •';;,;ape(i my noLlo^. 

•'*■** J'L-- PP. '':-0-6.'; a 1^0 !!a,-ker Typeiiaript. 

..;horMlve.i, r.;,a', 1.-, tn t.K' sonr..3 that, trw erf-'ct:; at- quickly c-xliauot-d, 
■•v.>ri thouirh they may bo pormanont. On the achievement of modernization a.- 
T;hl.-!V.3fnont : a r:tate of .jontinuou.s propres.sive chan|.re, see /jO/ . 

a t'-r-e rumlyticai dl.-.eu.ssion, see . 
The :r,d!.i:: w-eniment iiar, In fact pursued for' yome year.s a policy deai^Tied 
to -ncoufi^.^ ".stnall-scale irMu.stry," defined a.-, an undertaking or undertakinp;; 
wltn Jnltia; Irwestments In machinery and equipment of under what amounts in 
■!-::ar term.-, -.o rowpiily ,?lOo,0U0. In principle, at least, the tiniest little 
independent, craft enterprise in Included. The implementation of the policy, 
oonai.stency (or inconsistency) between the small-scale industry and other 
policies of the government, and the stability (or sudden shifts) in incentives 
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Also relevant is Joy::e Moock's work in Kenya, reference /Gp/. 



'•xr-.rI->no--> In attempts to encourage sma.l-scale enterprise — lessons that 
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are we> 1 i documented by ovMen^M* In ih(* carol'a: ln:.orv.low ntudy oT amall InJlmi 
onterprl:;er> by the Taubs, In /[)]/ anJ A):\. . Moat Important 1;, tiie fact that 
typttj o: progranis that provide incentive:- or opportunities that nre mainly 
Rener'fti in nature or pr'ovld^^ favorabl- conlltion.s for purchase of crucial 
material inputn, rathor than more direct attemptn to foster particular activi- 
tieiw have far greater promiGe. Other crucial lesr,onc that are made more 
explicit in the Taubs' analysin are the importance of avoiding j-udden nhiftr, 
in the details of a program, the dysfunctionality of exconsive government red 
tape, the need for formal education as a basic condition of successful expan- 
3ionary enterprise, and the need for m\Ji:h more understanding and interest in 
effective communicat:* on of government agents with the less sophisticated 
enterprisers. Also documented is the problem of conflict in incentive and 
o;.portunity effects of programs directed to other purposes with those focused 
on the small-escale firms. 
64. /557. 
6t). /U/ p. iPA, 

66. /^97. This illustrates both tLe operation of Rauo's "Explosive l^lodel" and 
the damping down of its effects discussed by Foster in ^8/ pp. 9-15. 

67. ^647, 

^>^'. ZV87 p. ?5. 

/29/ pp. 24-25. 

70. il? p. 2. 

71. .■C!2/ p. 18. 
7P. ibid p. 19. 

73. For a recent discussion of this point see /47, and in application to Papua 

New Guinea (as an example) see /p.'J?. I was glad to read in the paper for this 
conference by King and Post lethwaite if I interpret them correctly — that 
their Form A variant was a dead issue (along with the notion of a rural-urban 
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: Ml!-, ^n-, ::a.-' r-M^^h-.. ".^n- -.iiM;-.- who :;o..m not yr^L t.o 

fMVM r-.».'.M v.l 1'. llowv-r', ; wlnh Iriolr D't--*:' war: »M]'m!ly un/iini • 1 v;iioii;; 

" ^ ' " "''•^•'•^ : ^rlhiiit: v'xamp:- o: r.r:o U^iormil and Mti,ima/-'lnaU vl» 
f^^''^'" "'^'''f^ ■ ' ♦•xpejrl^MWM' :\-ofn Lh'>lr own t^vk.- roiiiuJr; a:noiu: ""xp')rt.:;" from 

.of.^nt ^r;i..> Mv'^; than Ir; r>om" o: Mi - :''»mar'k:3 and Lri'» r'»common(ia t lonf 

mat !ir.:;-.T.- -a i r.' .1 t, I on in p^roducLlv-* activity t.o bo^in in Ino lale ' t^»en: 
"hlf.^way o- p.^rc- 1 v In.: r.hJn,':; 1:; or' cour:>:« related lo tho omphanir, u.^-^ually 

*' .n- ;r»-ri" or^ " To r-ma 1 " r.^»;:to:' of th^ economy and the disre>.',ar'd o! 
r.ne ln:\>:'un: ai ^ /^;r1 1.^ t^Mic^* 5^^^ctor^. im the oth^r liand, therv are 
:\tronj. ^r':..:ri:\ tor d'.M*f-rra: oT adminrslon lo primary r>chooi lonf- enouf-h to 
.Taxlml-.. •;. pa;.. liL-racy a^/quirJ. tion H'\mifr^ chi.ldr-n and to pr^?vent :.hc 
.v/-rc row rv' 1 : 1 -»qiil pped -Ia:^3roomn by .-mall chihiren who havo neither 
i ^ortr. nor :ar :.^»atln.: i>pHo*» — a r.ltiiatian that has been common in many 

pia-?er. wf).--^ nar^^ntal. ei^-rr..-.T.s ran a)iead of teachorn and facilities. 



:h^' phrarie "'ji; !1 r:-rentlaL.:Mi /^meiican" appears to have originated with 
:jxrA^: i'oo-^r.^.. r. iviated a.sp'^ct of American educational develop;nent 

was t:.- r-ad2n"r,s to iiitroduce unconventional subjects and ways of teachinr. 

''i^-^^ twtinrKi hU-her -riucation. The ler.sons of the l.ind Grant Colleges 

1 ^.r --..-e L.C :; are f undamen ta i ly very iMfferent from what has usually been 
'^'''^'-'■^ institutlnnr. a. triey a: poar today. \<hen they were firnt 

••:;.-.ah;irr-!ed it was not at all c r-ar Jus' what they would be. They had very 
-.o work with in rin-mces , d r-r:,ouro-s, and no models to build on. 

-.:>j of :.:.e conr.equencer. was a highly innovative spirit and the participation 

o: students and faculty using their ingenuity to develop a program and to 
make do witn whatever' was at hand. In ray study of the role of Land Grant 
'o:.e.--s and linl versi tl es In hijjnan resource development, J drew the followin^r 

conclusions pp. 

' ^' '-^n- d-ep-st of our o-eans of ignorance is in what schooling 

:o^'- r.o men s wi 1 1 ln;rr.';s.. to take chances, t try something new, to forre 
-r.ead in the r.oarch for a b-tter way. Perhaps the most tnat can be hop-d is 
tnat schools will not destroy these qualities..,. Yet it is hard to imagine 
I college environment that could have given greater support to practical 
•:r'eatlvity an 1 enterprise- .... 
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Inlo th*-? W.'Mt, to Jo iht.'y know not qulK? whnt, Lo fnc- unloM hardjjhi p;; , oflon 

tjnfr'l-ndly '-nvlronrTiMnts, tho plono^Mv; of the land-grant colhr^oa woul 1 not 
:'*?oopTili'»^ the laPKe rl?.ikn of Tailuro that ::ur:v)u,i(le(l thnm. That the?y w>re In 
otht^v r^^speMt.s 1 1 Kequl ppf^d for' their- task.s matt^M'ed lofU' th^m their (ivter-^ 
mlnatlon and their ingenuity. In the -^nd their very Vrioranoe may veil haw 
proven a blessing; laeklnfr anything to t^aoh, they had to make It*, and ;io 
tney mad»* It. I^^'klny; :{tudtn)t:J they t\i\<i to make them, which they proc«»edevi 
to do. in the prx)cjeot: they creatoil a new kln-i of education. It la no acol- 
d"nt, : ;i:ir.pect, that l)ewt»y caiue from a Umd-Krar.t atmosphere, !lere b^amjru' 
wa?- a .Joint affair, the profer>r>or and trie r.fjdent worked It out toKOth'-r, by 
».rlai an:J error. A^;;rlcu 1 tural education was the keyiitone In this. If nothlr;^- 
to !u.,it th^-lr purpone.^ could be found In hook.s, then It mu.it be found by 
Ko^n^ back to the root:; of things, by obaervlnp;, oxperlmentlnp;, testing, 
Ivic>.lng fund.s, they muv^l make their own equipment ar. well ar> creating their 
own 5>ulv;-et matter. W)iat students bnyt and did In college, they would do 
when they came out to participate in the economic life of the nation. Para- 
doxically, th.e fantastic " Inef r Iclency" or' the early land-grant college, on 
Inafflcl^'ncy that lasted well over a generation in many of t.hem, may have 
been the morjt efficient conr^^ivable way for them to form h jivon renourcer. for 
♦economic ;rrowth. 

This point ii: empha.sized alr,o In the Wond Kink's sector paper on rural 
development, ^^^V PP. ^^B-^»9. 

S^P p. -'"^^ 

Ao7 p. r'. 



/;^' pp. 
,:'qr p. 

Trlr has b^^M: ob3er7'vJ in r.everal ar^as in which the '.'Ir^een Revolution" has 
taken hold. It ir, evident, for example, in the use of new varieties of wheat 
In nome of tae northern areas in India. Among other things, a factor that 
may '-rplain this phenomenon lr> the fact that the new varieties may make it 
worth '^h.ile to devote more time to cultivation, and that there is frequently 
:inder-MM : lr,ed labor attached to the smaller farms. Amartya Sen's analysis 
of farm family labor supplies and utilization i.s relevant here; see /86/ and 

1C7 



' / h ♦^i ;\ ' . 

'* • '-'^il- "^•■i-- ' ""^^ ^trr.i..:y . l":m ri:. rn t.'^l over- muiy yars lor* K:u'>lor'n Kvntuo.ky In Inc 
.'Hi/ p. .r-. a;:;o ,;^;/'. 



. -mv il :o^yM*;1 ^nn an inoviinble concomitant of chonf.??; thin would be the 

can-' *vv^>r. wltnoiit tho prer.nuron of rapidly riGinp; population. The "problem" 
of migration to the cltier, in highly vinibh? to urban dweilorn, but It 
conr>titJter> in fact ^ very nmali fraction of the rural population in most 
countri^n: the r.v:r.:e of the migration r.eemc. big because a small fraction 
of the niral population may ne verthf* lenr; be very large relative to the size 
of ih^ urban ix^pula ti -^n. Moreove; , the extent of urban unemployment typi- 
cally 3n v^ry much overestimated because of the way it is measured; employ-- 
.T-rt in Ir forma: --..cctcr actlvitier. often i.. not counted, and whose migrarits 
enKa^'M ir. '^ne informal ne .tor activiti'^s on a short -to nn or part-time basis 

" • ■ Mn>') f i''?';u^"^r t ly are covint'^'ci ar> "unemployed'' th*? more 
"i'icit^'i ^-i.-nr-.n,'' \':v^u\ freq!:'^r tly so deni^^^nate L';emseives. Furthermore, mar:y 
of thf* .-n! i.-rar t:i t"^ ur^bar: plares return to their villages. There Is an 
e/.t'-n.siv- :i\erature on there questJonn that I make no attempt to_suinmarize, 
t5t;t par^'.i ^riy uertin-nt to this er>ray are references /20/, and ^T/. 

^-^r.pl i tne .sofnetime:: S'?vere transitional problems associated with heavy 
In-ml^. ration in an urban perspective, these still are typically movements 
from areas offering little opportunity for the purpose of exploring possl- 
bMlties >or f-oirp; directly into known places) where there is a greater 
rar.i^e of opportunl tier. . The Importance of high rural birth rates together 
wltn very dep-raded land and low soil fertility in determining rates of 
rjral-urban nigrnt jon__could be documented for many countries, as It has been 
for :'>ierra I^oone in ^677. In most cases the rural areas are benefited by 
these mlfl-rations, as are the migrants; the pressures of population on poor 
Land are to some degree relieved, and migrants who return bring back new 
skills Uiowever .^dest) and, most significantly, information about the urban 
life and economy. Both generally and through more specific personal con- 
nections, rural and urban people are brought closer together. In better 
Integrated information fields. This does not mean that the rural areas 
^ never suffer lor^ses to set against the gains from this increased Interactiov: ; 
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In extreme cases, illustrated by some of the Voltaic migrations of men to 
the cities and plantations of the Ivory Coast (for example), the communities 
of origin may suffer severely from the absence of the male agricultural labor 
force, and this can have long-term effects. Nor can we simply set aside 
transitional dislocations that are reflected in the urban influx. On all 
counts there is a clear enourfi case for redirecting policies affecting rural 
life to make that life more attractive in both economic and other ways. (A 
discussion of evidence from many sources concerning factors associat^ with 
migration for individuals and determinants of migration rates for en^..,.*e 
sub-populations is provided by J.B. Knight in Z62/' 

97. On this theme see /T^i? and , 

98. In this section I am heavily indebted to T.W. Schultz, references /797> 

99. Z127. 

100. Z727 p. 4. 

101. On this issue see reference /^\J , especially pages 11 and I5. 

102. ^62/ pp. 214-215. 

103. Z^27 P- 1^. 

104. Z787 p. 20. 

105. p. 25. 

106. /337. 

107. /32J p. 29. 

108. With respect to the political questions relating to devolution of authority 

from the center to local areas, Foster has this to say (Z^B/ p. 5): 

This suggests that national planning will often involve the devolution 
of decision-making authority away from the center and not its concentra-- 
tion in the hands of state planning agencies. This is particularly vital 
insofar as in all those countries that have achieved independence in the 
last decade or so the demands placed upon the central polity for equity, 
welfare and development far exceed the system's capacity to respond. 
The answer to this problem is less not more concentration of authority. 
It may be rejoined that this approach runs counter to the expressed need 
to build the nation" and indeed generates secessionist pressures. For 
what it is worth it is my opinion that many secessionist movements have 
been a direct response to premature efforts to impose central authority . . , 

109. /517 P. 10. 
110- Z527p. 22- 
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